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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
If anything could rival the behaviour of those men who 
laid down their lives in the cause of duty with such splendid 
board the Victoria, it is that of the survivors. 
inquiry, instead of laying the blame their 
Admiral, each witness does his best, consistent with 
In the British Navy, at all events, 
the proverb, ** The absent are always in the 
not hold good. 
forth be a phrase as familiar to us as that of 


courage on 
At the 
cle vl 


the truth, to spare him. 


upon 


wrong,” does 


\ gentleman anda sailor” should hence- 
‘a gentleman 
scholar”: the courage in the 


and shipwreck has its 


the chivalry at the court-martial. 


As to the disobedience to orders if error has been 


imitted, it om the motives. In either 
| i the 


rament,. In 


highest 
alternative 
the 


a naval commander was ordered to 


an | 


squadron on the coast of Spain, within 
eived intimation that a Spanish 
is beyond them, he attacked and 
echt before a court-martial. ‘* Did 
rv the Articles of War 
ice of orders?” "I 


Having re 


rtain limits. 
et lay at Vig 
teat 


mu not know,” he was : , ** tha 


0, whi h W 


} 
} 
it 


1 it, and was bro 


( 
} 
! 


ire: ** but the man 


. when the good of 


+ 


u greatest ip] red 


omprises men of great eminence from Steele to 
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Sheridan. Garrick sold his interest in it to the latter for 
no than £35,000, and, what is remarkable, 
Sheridan (with assistance) paid the money. In those days, 
fire, and not bankruptcy, was the element its proprietors 
most dreaded, and every effort was made to convince the 


more 


less 


public of their security from this danger. On the opening 
1794, with Kemble as Macbeth, he 
spoke a prologue entirely devoted to this object 


of the new theatre in 


ravages of fire we scout, 
wherewithal to put it out; 

scivoirs our firm reliance, 

ams set contlagration at defiance 
avoid, let none begin it, 


flames spread, sit still, there’s 


he very 
For we have 
In ample rm 
Whose sti 

Panic alon 
Should the nothing iu it. 

Then the curtain was drawn up and disclosed a fine river 
filled from boat on it, 


while the orchestra played ‘* The Jolly Young Waterman.” 


the reservoir with a man rowing a 
Next was dropped an iron curtain, dividing the stage from 
struck it with 
sledge-hammers to show that it was really iron, and that 


the audience, and men came forward and 
‘in case of fire only the actors and scenery would be 
destroyed.” Fifteen the theatre 
again burnt to the 


vears afterwards was 
eround. 


Now that the drought is over and nobody wants them, 


the rain-makers are again offering their services. <A 
professor in Kansas appears, according to his own account, 
mong other effects he 
has produced by his scientific appliances, claims a recent 
that it?” 


replies a farmer to this triumphant advertisement; ‘‘ well, 


to have been very successful, and, 


waterspout. ‘Oh! Was your waterspout was 
it has destroyed my wheat crop, and your Rain Company 
will have to pay for it!” and he 
It must be an embarrassing position fo1 
indeed, anyone else, to have to confess oneself a failure, o1 


if a ess to b oser by it. 


has sued it accordingly. 
t rain-maker, or, 


uuld be a great admiration in the cricket 
ld for plavers who have mad 
but this seems to extend even to those who only 

to have made them. A prize was offered in a 

il to the three highest 

a Saturday afternoon, and was claimed, it is alleged, by a 
the Inakes 
must athletic 
ind 


ere sh 


great scores is natural 


him who nied 


scores on 
s cricket on hearth, and 

pape He 
ough too, for it took four policemen to arrest him 
fo. 
ier that they stoned the cab in which he 
m Chelsea Embankment to Eaton Square. 


vuld 1 it v \ ke l ll 


man who 


h ive be en 


h was the 


sympathy of the publi this vicarious 
Was In cus- 
(rrace 
ore rapturous ovation, 

en by an Irish peasant for the « 
ye indlord before he 


vervbody’s business 1s nobody's business 


li- 


rmitted to his | was 


uur public fountains are destroyed 


l. It is nobody's business to 


it is our duty to do so, 


taught that 


ist of citizenship have not a word 
ind it is only too well known 
they, but 
Board 
should 


conte mptu- 


and 
onnected 
onal flag. 


not only 
with our 
‘* What 

poet 
but 
ul events what they do know about 

pect. We ar 

e, It seems, without the virtues of democracy, and all 

are for their ] the The 
destr the Shaftesbury 
Me with 


lImpunity 1S L smal Dl 


Tha 


asks the 


tnglandl know >” would 


ome 


becoming more demo- 


irty l one ire Tor State. 


tion cups about 
committed 


it not 


morial complete 
insignificant example of 
the publi Had it 


been private property it would have been respected, if only 


contempt for the public convenience. 

on account of the punishine nt that would have awaited the 

transgressor, but what is for the general good is known to 

defender. It is hoped that the public 
is intended for the public to enjoy,’ 

in a well-known publi 

been of 


will 
is th 
but the 


sanguin 


have .no 


garden, 


have i vers 


been 


ind vet 


have made, and 


A bbe Ve 


il as b ing 


observations 
I venture to 
and 


que stion 


stminste1 
novel its 
other side 

ile servant from the country 


way 
the : 
came 
town, and among other 
ctacles was introduced by that lady to the 
when the y had 


mistress in 
said her ciceron 
lajestic fane, **is it no i 


Well, I 


daresay it 


has 


own 


iTla been Fiving 
his life 

‘For kings and prin he says 

s from the influence 
learn things which are 


excellent advice to persons of rank in 
newspaper reading. 
is not easy to emancipate themselv 
ind 
irnt, though 


g¢ to Tom Moore 


their surroundings,” or to heat 


er to be he they mav he 
eeable death warrant 


Vorni 
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breakfast-table. What Prince Ludwig thinks ought to 
have been also there was Reynolds's Newspaper. ‘* Any- 
body who only reads one paper,” he says, ‘‘ must, without 
knowing it, become one-sided.’ One may, however, read 
a great many newspapers and still be one-sided, and be 
perfectly well aware of it; indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the perusal of opposition prints does not tend to this more 
than the reading of papers one agrees with, because in the 
former we find abuse, which one resents far more than 
arguments. This is in reality what makes unfavourable 
criticism so abhorrent to the author: he doesn’t mind the 
critic entertaining views of literature that differ from his 


own —what he dislikes is his finding fault with Aim. 


A novelist has been advertising side by side the 
favourable and unfavourable notices of his books, doubt- 
less under the impression that it was a new thing to do; 
this is not the case, for I remember the same thing being 
If his object is to sell 
his book, I doubt the means being efficacious ; but if it is 


though it is not quite 


done a quarter of a century ago. 
to make his reviewers ridiculous 
certain which reviewers—he has unquestionably sueceeded. 

There are some occasions when, even in civil cases, one 
cannot but sympathise with Nelson’s shutting his eye—uit 
ought to have been the left to the 
authority. A cowardly scoundrel at Walsall, whose only 
notion of a joke, as is usual with creatures of his kind, wes 


eye instructions of 


cruelty, dropped a small boy, the other day, over a bridge 
into the the duty of the inhabit- 
ants of that town, after having rescued the little victim, to 
tuke legal proceedings his They shut 
their eyes to this fact, however, and took the wretch to the 


water. It was no doubt 


against assailant. 
same bridge and dropped him over it at the same spot 
where he had dropped the boy. There was not, unhappily, 
the but 
the justice—and the poet il justice—of the case 
met completely. It begged to under- 
stand, Lynch Law, 
for joke. How 
and children, their conduct was always looked upon by 
then this charitable light 
according| tukes heat 

Walsall, and if we do not say 
Heaven nd them 
And id us there 
because we know that wherever children are 
over Walsall Bridge. 


same chance of his being drowned, otherwise 


was 
Was not, we are 
faulionis, but only ioke 


brutes beat v 


nor even the /ea 


I wish whe hh hulking omen 


ind rewarded 


th: 


neighbours in 
men of 


ones 


Cone 


to sce, 
only 
dropped h neeforth if will not be 


if Is 


rules of 


judged so seve rely is others : 


there are some deviations from the 


T suppose 


honesty which must not be 
people take 


most inclement weather would hesitat 
-coats: 


our umbrellas from the club who even in the 

to lay hands on ow 
great women of the highest principle pass their 
progeny off on railway companies as infants in arms long 
after they can walk, and take half-tickets for them later 
on when the y should take whole ones; the most gentlemanly 
bag” And itis, I 
suppose, the same sort of failure of continuity in the code of 
morals that « Time ir from the 
ing-rooms of our hotels. It is not ‘* there to-day and gone 
which would be but itis 
gone to-day and there to-morrow, when we don't want it. 
Nobody knows who takes it, 
leaves the 
Marriages, and Deaths 


Eton boys ** one another's tea and sugar. 


uses the read- 


to disappe 


to-morrow ’ reasonable enough 
but it is certainly a man, 
advertisement sheet with the Births, 
** Hatch, Match, and Dispatch,” 
as they used to be called—which a woman would never do. 
No doubt he for his 


larceny; perhaps that he never does it on a Sunday 


because he 


manipulates some excuse petty 


when there is no 7'imes. 


Mr. Allen is like the 


with equal facility shoulders a field gun and picks up a 


Grant intelligent elephant who 


pin: he will turn you out a novel or a short story as you 
will, and almost while you wait, and in either case rarely 
fails to pli ase. Though he 
with his profession and wanting to be in something else 

but not the 
his customers have every reason to be satisfied 
The last ‘‘ article,” 
has had to offer them is a 

Masterpiece.” 


‘the 


is himself always finding fault 
knows not what, 
Church 


his wa 


on one suspects it is 
as they say in the 
book of short stories 
There is 
Reverend 
there 
cannot 


with res, 
shops, he 
called 
in the 


(Creedy.”’ 


nothing 

John 
to expect should 
that he be 
though he is always better 
pleasant book for these 
forget the wind and the 
hotel or lodgings: and 
to objects of local 


Ivan Greet's 


volume so good as 
but it 1s 
author must 
as himself 
authors. It 
I making 
which confine us to 
of the proposed ursion 
gladly ac Mr. Greet to Jamaica, o1 
Karen in the Upper Ottawa. Mr. Grant Allen 
story-world from China to Peru, and makes us 
in Whitechapel or Wallachia, but I do 
littl happier. 
roof and huddling the 
want ourselves to be made like 
the Chelsea Waterworks. If 
to be 


unre isonable 
be. Every confess 
Vs as good 
other is a 


ier holidays, one 
oul 
Ox 
interest we 


join Miss 


roams the 


ompany 


equally it home 


wish he would allow his characters to be 
When the 
window-pane, w 
Mr. Job Trotter, to 
playing at Providence” is 
more is the malevolent Providence! When 
‘‘holding the Nature” it ought surely to 


catch a little sunshine occasionally. 


rain is on the igvainst 


don't 


deprecated, how much 
doing oas a 


mirror up to 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 

There have been some curious interludes in the interminable 
debates on Home Rule. <A cloud has arisen on the horizon 
of foreign policy, and observers are wondering whether it 
will assume the well-known proportions of the cloud which 
at first was no bigger than a man’s hand. There is a 
new complication between England and France about 
Siam, and latterly the House has listened with a certain 
tension to the brief and business-like statements of Sir 
Kidward Grey. To one of these exceptional importance 
was attached on account of the unwonted appearance of 
Lord Rosebery in the Peers’ Gallery. The Foreign Secretary 
wore a certuin look of anxiety on his singularly youthful 
face, and as the long stream of questions to Ministers 
flowed in he referred once or twice with 
impatience to the — list, evidently to calculate how 
much more time would be spent before Sir Edward 
Girvey would rise. Ile had to listen to Mr. Kei 
Harde’s inquiry why the Duke of Teck had received 
military promotion, and to Mr, Campbell-Bannerman’s 
reply that the Duke's new dignity of Major-General! 
carried with it no duties and no pay. But at last 
Mr. George Curzon put a string of questions to the Under- 
~ecretary for Foreign Affairs, with the object of learning 
what the Government proposed to do in reference to the 
lrench blockade of Bangkok. ‘Suppose the British mail 
steamer were to pursue its wonted way up the Menai 
River, would it be fired upon 2” demanded Mr. Curzon with 
ringing emphasis, which meant, of “And if 
this should happen, are you going to stand it ¥” 

Che House had one eye on Lord Rosebery and 

the other on Kidward Grey. — It noticed 

that the Foreign Secretary leaned forward, as 

if he expected his subordinate to 
thing momentous. So there was a hush —that 
peculiar stillness which steals over the House 
of Commons when startling announcements are 
expected. Tlowever, Sir Edward Grey parried 
every inquiry, and declared that it was not in 
the public interest to any detailed state- 
ment just then. Something lke a sigh of relief 
from the crowded benches, and Lord 
bery, looking, [ do not know why, 
though something were lifted from his mind, 
betook himself to ** another place” to deliver a 
lively speech in defence of the London County 
foun il. 


As for the Trish 
now the am of a 


THE 


some obvious 


course, 


“1 


SaV SOlne- 


I ike 


mtroversy, the Tlouse h is 
man who has breakfasted, 
lunched, dined, and supped off the same fare fo 
several months, aml is mightily tired of it. 1 
a Whisper from the front Opposition 
‘And is eager to get rid of his 
which | faney proce ds from Sir John 
effective seffo 4 
than when he is on He undertook to 
convince the Trish that living in 
Ireland was cheaper than living in England ; 
but as they demurred vigorously L presum 
that personal experience inclines them to 
prefer residence in London, Since the Govern- 
t carned. the closure of — the 
remaining in the third compartinent of the 
Bill, there has been little life in the discussions. 
Mr. Chamberlain endeavoured to renew the 
exhausted vitality of the House by a brilliant 
issault on the new financial scheme. Ile main- 
I that as Ireland was to be set up on hea 
wh account, it was absurd to present her with 
a surplus of half a million at th of the 
British taxpayer, and that sh 
ttle to th linperial 
over, how was the Imperial Chancellor to 
effect any fiscal reforms if he were to be con 
stantly restricted by the necessity of keeping the 
Irish Chancellor's head above water’ Toabolish 
the tea duty, for instance, would be to s\ 
away the Irish surplus at stroke. 
point was handled with consummate skill, 
for it is well known that the Radicals who 
want a ‘free breakfast table” are of 
opinion that the Home Rule finance will 
make this remote if not impossible. To Mr. 
Chamberlain Mr. Henry Fowler offered a reply 
which was devoted chiefly to the contention that Ireland was 
tlready taxed to the uttermost; but the duty of making 
in Imposing counterblast undertaken by Sir William 
Harcourt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has spoken 
rarely in the debates on the Bill; but since the r- 
ment took to closuring the clauses his interest in the 
lings mnanifestly imereased, His answer to 
Chamberlain was delivered with all that paternal 
unction which makes him the heavy father” of the 
House of Commons. The half-million which the Govern- 
ment are giving to Ireland was a terminable annuity with 


“ir John is more 


members 


men clause 


tuine 


expense 


prty's 
Exchoquer, 


one 


Wis 
(rove 


roe hits 


r 
Mr. 


which they were purchasing relief from endless demands for 
sops and doles. If that plan were rejected the adminis- 
tration of Irelanl would cost this country a great deal 
more than it does now, and the Irish contribution would 
(iminish. When you were collecting Imperial revenue 
from a contented people—then there were mildly derisiv: 
murmurs from the Opposition, causing William's 
expansive countenance to assume an expression of pained 
surprise. Yes, a contented people would pay more readily 
than a people whom you proposed to go on governing by the 
ysatem of * that with a 
rod in one hand and the British purse in the other. Then Sin 
William dropped into anecdote. He once had a friend who 
used to beat his wife and then pacify her with diamonds. 
Here Sir William turned round on his heel to enjoy the 
congratulatory laughter of his supporters. As for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s point about the double Exchequer and the 
consequent restrictions on British finance, the ** heavy 
father’ was not quite happy; but he remembered that Mr. 
Goschen had set up a double account between Imperial 
anl local funds, and this seemed to comfort him a good 
deal 

Mr. Goschen had his turn a little later and made some 
effective rejoinders, If his system of double account were 


Pd BI 


eleemosynary coercion Is to say 
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bad it would be changed by Parliament, but once set up 
your Trish Exchequer and you can never change it. If the 
cost of the army in Ireland were so oppressive to that 
downtrodden country, how was it that the bare idea 
of taking the army away filled Trishmen and Irish- 
women with indignation’ You were going to mulet 
the British taxpayer to the tune of seven hundred 
thousand a year for the expensive luxury of setting up a 
hostile Parliament across St. George’s Channel. To this 
prospect Colonel Saunderson contributed the suggestion 
that under Ilome Rule the impulsive Celt would betake 
himself to smuggling and the illicit distillation of 
whisky, occupations which the gallant Colonel appeared 
to think eminently suitable to the national genius. 
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RAL 


oldest survivors of 


THE LATE DR. JOHN 
The death of Dr. John Rae, one of the 
the pioneers of Arctic exploration and North American 
veographi al discovery fifty or sixty vears ago, should not 
pxISs unnoticed. the 
the Orkney Isles, le was early appointed surgeon to a 
vessel in the Hludson’s Bay Company's 


Moose 


the navigation of that great inland i, 


Born at extreme north of Bmtain, in 
service annually 
visiting Fort, and thus became acquainted with 
which is icebound 


except during two monthsof stmmmer, In 1846 he commanded 


=> 
ho 


"alee 


: i 


Photo by Maull and Fox, Piccadilly 


THE LATE DR. JOHN RAE, 

a small boat-party which performed a remarkable voyage of 
nine hundred miles to Repulse Bay, wintered on shore there, 
walked thirteen hundred miles along the 
practically 
Ross, in Boothia 
the strait) of 


Iiportant 


and next 
coast, of which he 
connecting the 
with those of Parry, in 
Mury Hecla. Dr. 


dition, jointly Su 


year 


made a scientific survey, 
Felix, 
the 


expe- 


ciscoveries of 
1825, at 
and Rae's next 


with John Richardson, in 1S48, was 


in search of Sir Jolin 
the Arcty 
Mackenzie to the Coppermine River ; 
travelled 


now in the Canadian Dominion. 


Franklin, coasting eastward along 
Wollaston and Victoria I from the 


after which Dr. Rae, 
with two men, hauling sledges, 1350 miles to 
Winnipeg 


shores tnds, 


or, Ile gained the 
reward of £10,000 offered for intelligence concerning Frank- 
lin. His third notable performance, in 1853 and 
the exploration of the west coast of Boothia to Bellot Strait, 


LSo4, was 


completing the map between the surveys before made by 
Dr. 
British 
his observations, 


and Dease and Simpson. Rae was afterwards 


> 
LOSS 


engaged, in Greenland and in Columbia, upon 


urveys for telegraph lines, and in the 
were of some utility to the engineers of the 
He took an active part at the 


meetings of the Geographical Society, was a Fellow of the 


latter instance 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Royal Society, and was honoured by foreign scientific 
Dr. Rae was an ardent Volunteer, even in his 
later days, and an excellent shot. In 185® he published a 
‘Narrative of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic 
Much work done by Rae will b 
the Re Geographi al 


bodies. 


Sea in 1846 and 1847 
found in the publications of 


Society otticial 


val 


und im reports, 
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PRINCESSES VICTORIA AND MAUD 
OF WALES. 
The portraits of these young ladies of illustrious rank, the 
two unmarried daughters of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, adorn our front page this week not inopportunely 
after the recent wedding of their brother, the Duke of 
York. Her Royal Highness Princess Victoria Alexandra 
Olga Mary, born on July 6, 1868, and her Royal Highness 
Princess Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria, born on Novy. 26, 
1869, equally with their elder sister, the Duchess of Tife, 
enjoy the affectionate esteem of the English people. It is 
always with pleasure that they are seen in London accom- 
panying their father and mother; but they have never been 
called upon to take an active part in any public ceremonial. 
Wishing for each of the Princesses, throughout her whole 
life, the fullest measure of womanly happiness, we cannot 
refrain from indulging a hope that, some day before long, 
the national rejoicings upon the a happy 
marriage will be repedted ; and the royal family will again 
heartfelt whenever it may 


upon such an interesting event. 


occasion of 


receive our congratulations, 


oceur, 


THE NAVAL MANQCUVRES. 
The naval manoeuvres of this year, actually commencing 
on July 27, after a fortnight spent in the mobilisation of 
, the fleets and in them at their 
appointed stations, are prescribed by the general 
orders of the Admiralty published on July 11. 
Two fleets, the Red ‘A’ fleet, under Vice- 
Admiral H. Fairfax, at Torbay, and the Red 
“B” fleet, under Rear-Admiral EK. Hl. Sey- 
iwour, at Lamlash, Isle of Arran, endeavour to 
protect the western coasts of Great Britain, and 


assembling 


to obtain command of St. George’s Channel and 
the Irish Sea. Two ** Blue” fleets, representing 
an enemy, namely, the C fleet, at LBerehaven, 
in Bantry Bay, on the south-west coast of 
Ireland, under Rear- Admiral R. OB, Fitzroy, 
and the ID fleet, at Blacksod Bay, on the west 
coast of Mayo, under Rear-Admiral A. T. Dale, 
supported by about twenty torpedo-boats, under 
Rear-Admiral I]. C. St. John, attempt to get 
possession of some part ol the sea between Great 
Ireland. But it is supposed, on 
Treland, 
separate island, is a peninsula joined to Great 
Britain by an isthmus, in latitude 62 deg. 

52 deg. 50 inin., extending westward over 
for 


Britain and 


this occasion, thut instead of being a 


not be crossed 
manoeuvring purposes. On the west coast of 
Ireland, as far the Atlantic as the 
thirteenth degree of west longitude, there is a 
forbidden space of sea, a belt which must not 
be passed, which is of width. 
sequently, neither the two Red fleets, A and B, 
nor the two Blue fleets, C and I), can join each 
other; but the Red B flect, off the Firth of 
Clyde, and the Blue I) fleet, approaching Great 
Britain round the north coast of Ireland, must 
act against each other, independently of the 
Red A and the Blue C fleets, which mancuvre 
Kither fleet, 
however, might possibly go round Ireland 
beyond the forbidden limits. In England, the 
peninsula of Devonshire and Cornwall, nearly 
the whole of Wales, and all beyond the third 
degree of west longitude. must be regarded cs 


a space which must 


out into 


equal Con- 


south of St. George’s Channel. 





neutral territory. This line does not seem to 
include the Mersey, but Torbay, Plymouth, 
and Milford Haven are secured from attack. 
On the coast of Ireland the Blue torpedo-Loat 
stations, Larne, Belfast, Carlingford, Strang- 
Dundalk, Howth and Kingstown (Dublin Bay), 
Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford, are excluded from 
capture by — the Red fleet. The Isle of Man = is 
assumed to belong to British territory. This rather com- 
plicated plan seems likely to result in dispersed opera- 
the Inish but 
coast of Ireland will probably be the more 
The Red A fleet of Admiral 
i Rodney, 


Sovereign, 


tions north and south of Sea: those on 
the 
important. Fairfax, 
sisting of the Royal Nelson, and 
Conqueror, battle-ships ; the Narcissus, Blenheim, Sappho, 
Pique, Naiad, Rainbow, Intrepid, the 
Speedwell, Skipjack, and five other gun- 
boats, is superior in force to that of Admiral Fitzroy. Its 
main object will be to prevent him from approaching 
St. George's Channel. The will 


numerous torpedo-boats to annoy the British fleet. 


south 


and cruisers ; 


Salamander, 


his 
Our 


enemy rely on 
Illustration shows only a preliminary movement of the 
Red B fleet, under Admiral E. H. Seymour, at Milford 
Haven, when it went northward to its appointed station at 
Lamlash, Isle of Arran, where it arrived on July 22. 
The task of the commanders of the Red fleets is clearly 
laid down in the Admiralty instructions. They are to do 
their best to bring their opponents to action, either with 
their forces combined or not, at the discretion of the senior 
Admiral. That is to say, they are to assail and destroy or 
drive into their fortified ports, and thus render impotent, 
the Blue fleets. Then, when they have an absolute com- 
mand of the seas between Great Britain and Ireland, so 
that a large land force can be conveyed across the Channel, 
they will be adjudged to have achieved their object. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, on Thursday, July 20, with Prince 
and Princess Henry of B ittenberg, left Windsor Castle for 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight. 


The Princess of Wales and her two unmarried daughters, 
with the King and Queen of Denmark and Prince 
Waldemar, returned to London from Sandringham on 
Tuesday, July 25, The Duke and Duchess of York would 
leave Sandringham for London two days later. 


The Duke of Cambridge, on July 24, presented prizes 
to the students of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
Princess Christian presided at the meeting of the British 
Nurses’ Association at Balliol College, Oxford. 


The naval court-martial held at Malta upon the loss of 
the Victoria has proceeded trom lay to day, but the 
evidence chiefly relates to nautical details. On Friday, 
July 21, Mr. H. Ellis, fleet-surgeon to the Victoria, also 
gave evidence. Mr. Ellis said he had been attending 
Admiral Tryon for a month before the disaster for a small 
ulcer on the leg, but saw no signs that it had affected his 
ith, and had told the Admiral that he would be 
»days more. Among the other witnesses are 


general he 


cured in tw 


VAL 


ns of different ships in the squadron, who are 
ticularly by Admiral Markham to say what 
rom the signal for manceuvring, to be done 

von with his own division of ships when it 

nt that there was not room for both divisions 

ind pass each other safely. The for 

iam is that he had reason to believe that 

y intended to pass round outside the 


case 


1] 
il 


» avert the impending 
n of the Associated 
ie Miners’ Federation of 
Palace Hotel, but with- 
tory result. On July 24 the leading 
mdon Coal Exchange resolved to increase 

| by two shillings a ton all round. 


ld, t 


ittes 


‘estminster 


i ot the ¢ orpo! ition of the ¢ ity of London 

st year show that the receipts were £788,398, and 
expenditure was £770,118. 

The dispute and imminent hostilities between France 

and Siam h heer chief foreign topic of interest. 

reply of the Siamese Govern- 
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restore tranquillity to his people and security to the 
numerous trading interests of the country, he yields 
to the French demands, both territorial and pecuniary. 
Siam will deposit immediately the three millon francs 
compensation for injuries, and consequently there 
will be no assignment of the revenues of the provinces of 
Battambong and Siemrap. ‘The territory sacrificed com- 
prises all on the left bank of the Mekong extending from 
Cambodia to the 18th degree of north latitude, and involves 
the evacuation of the Siamese posts of Poowadone, 
Nawang, Dambong, <Altopen, and Sumpang, with 
those parts of the river where the French have been 
unable in four months to place a single station. 
sut the French claim all to the east of the Mekong so far 
north as the twenty-third degree of latitude, on the borders 
of China, including a very large tract of country within the 
great bend of that river, inhabited by the Laos tribes, 
almost contiguous to the sphere of influence belonging to 
the British Government of Burmah. [f this demand be 
not complied with it is expected that the French will 
blockade the port of Bangkok aud the Menam River and 
will seize the provinces of Battambong and Siemrap, or 
Angkor, adjacent to Cambodia, with the shores of an inland 
navigable lake which promises them access to much profit- 
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ible traffic. M. Pavie, the French Minister to Siam. has 
left Bangkok, with the three French while 
Admiral Hlumann, with the naval squadron from Saigon 
has proceeded to the Gulf of Siam to establish the blockade, 
and probably to attack the Siamese forts at the entrance to 
the Menam River. 


gun-boats 


omewhat alarmed by the arrival of a 
Turks, and Austrians 
to France by way 
ule their way 
Ordener, where the 
lodging. Then 
ts of Paris, 


Paris has been 
band of 150 Je 
eX} lled from Odes 
Marseilles Irom the station they n 
long procession to the hue 
Rabbi had prepared them a 
appearance attracted crowds in the stres 
were clad in r and tatters: the men carried 
makers’ tools, pots and pans, and other utensils. It is s uid 
that they travelled from Odessa at the expense of Baron 
Hirsch, and that he made the arrangements with the Jewish 
synagogue in the Rue Ordener to house and feed them. 
Unfortunately they arrived earlier than was expected, and 
the assistance of the police authorities had to be invoked, 
The Paris papers draw attention to the danger of keeping 
these people in the city, they come from cholera 


districts. 
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i, who came 
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The Convention fixing the boundary line between the 
British and German Protectorates in the Kilima N'jaro 
district in East Africa for a distance of two hundred miles 
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from the coast was signed on July 25 at the Berlin Foreign 
Office by Sir Edward Malet, the British Ambassador here ; 
Baron Marschall, German Secretary of State; and Dr. 
Peters and Mr. Smith, the German and British Commis- 
sioners. ‘The agreement was drawn up on the basis of the 
Anglo-German Arrangement of 1890. 


Several Russian war-vessels have been ordered to pro- 
ceed to Toulon as soon as they can make the necessary 
preparations, the object being, it is said, to manoeuvre in 
conjunction with the vessels of the French fleet. 

The German Emperor William is about to visit the 
Queen at Osborne, in the Imperial yacht. There is no 
incident of German politics worthy of remark this week. 
Some politicians, however, may notice a report from the 
British Embassy in Berlin deserbing the operation of the 
second ballot at the recent elections for the Reichstag. 
‘culiar, owing to the number of parties 
into which the Reichstag is divided and the slight 
(lifferences between some of them. In the present 
Reichstag there are thirteen acknowledged parties and 
six independent members. Under the law of May 31, 
1369, a candidate is not elected unless he has an absolute 

,ijority of all the votes recorded in the constituency ; if 


The system is p 


REAR-ADMIRAL KE. H. SEYMOUR. 


he does not secure this, the two who have most votes must 
be balloted for avain, ballot is carried out 
on the same principles and according to the same regula- 
is the original election. In the recent election 217 
out of the whole 397 members were elected at once, and 


ind the second 
tions 


1SO had to undergo a second ballot. 


The Italian Ministry seems determined to put an end 
finally to the irregularities of the bank and the 
hunks of Naples and Sicily having exceeded by severai 
millions their legal limits of circulation in order to meet the 
demands of the silk production, the Ministry has promptly 
prescribed by law for such excesses. 


ISSUERS, 


fines 


applied the 

The 
compromise as to the organisation of the Senate under the 
Constitutional revision. The Senate will in future consist 
of seventy-six members elected by universal and plural 
suffrage, and twenty-six chosen by the provinces in 
proportion to population. 


Belgian [louse of Representatives has agreed to a 


In Egypt, great preparations are being made to give a 
brilliant reception to the Khedive on his return from Con- 
stantinople. An official committee, composed of the 
chiefs of all the Government departments, have organised 
what is a novelty in Egypt-—a torchlight procession, in 
which 800 Government servants will take part. <A com- 
mittee of European residents and also numerous private 
persons will provide illuminations ia Alexandria, 
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PERSONAL. 
M. Pavie, the French Minister at Bangkok, has spent 
many years in the French service in Indo-China. He 
was ut first a 
volunteer i 
the infantry 
of t h e 
Marines: 


his superiors 
by a series 
of admirable 
ports onthe 
topography 
und resources 
of Cambodia. 
Subs e- 
«pu ntly he 
chosen 
to superin- 
tend the ex- 
tension of the French tel graphic system to Bangkok, and 
vas then appointed Vice-Consul at Luang - Prabang. 
sss M. P ceived the order of the Legion of 
following year he headed a mission 

reconnaissance of the country between 

river Mekong, the territory which is now 

French from the Siamese kingdom, Last 

came Minister Resident at Bangkok, and 

loubt that to his unremitting activity on 
largely due the present remarkable 


wus . 
t Bangkok 


trie 3 
rv is 


that part of the world. 

i the chief publisher of Tokio, is in London 
ulying the methods of Paternoster Row. He says there 
no great writers in Japan yet, but they are coming 
Apparently he expects Paternoster Row, adapted to 


Suhel Ohashi, 


, to develop native genius at a surprising speed. Ie 
] thousand compositors and «a literary 

hree hundred writers, who are em- 

velopeedias, universal history, juvenile 

law, commerce, and fiction. 

Japanese novels are known in this 
nedium of translations. The story of 
great romance of Japan, and is a 

g work. Mr. Ohashi says that 
unknown among. his 
proposes, we hope, to introduce our 
bl In time Mr. Walter Besant and 
iv have the opportunity of protect- 
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in Wellington 
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nnouncel that on his 
W. G. Wills’s version of 
i i rds produce adrama by Mr. Comyns 
Carr on the subje ing Arthur. Mr. Carr's play has 
nothing to do with the rk which Mr. Wills left unfinished, 
nd which dealt wi the same theme Phe new piece 
founded chiet! \ Morte d’ Arthur.” 
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some of the philosophy of his father, who once woke up the 
British Envoy in the dead of the night to ask him whether 
the classic English for the Siamese word pii was devil or 
deuce. Philosophy is needed by an Oriental potentate in 
these days if he happens to govern what is facetiously 
called in diplomatic parlance a ** Buffer” State. There is 
no doubt that France wants the whole of Siam, and that 
she is now going through the process of making two 
bites at a cherry. It is equally certain that England 
objects pretty strongly to the first bite, and may take 
decisive measures to prevent the second. To the Siamese 
monarch the only advantage of being a ‘* Buffer” is that 
you may be eaten in two courses instead of one, and that 
vou do not know whether the same appetite will be grati- 
tied by both. Probably his Majesty Chulalongkorn 1s 
reflecting that on the whole he would prefer a British Pro- 
tectorate over what will remain to him when the first course 
1s disposed of. 

Prize, £250, 


The winner of the Queen's {2 with the gold 
medal and gold badge of the National Rifle Association, on 
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THE PLAYHOUSES, 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

When TI left England in November my old and yalued 
friend Edmund Yates was sadly ill. I said good-bye to 
him in a box at the Lyceum Theatre on the first night of 
‘King Lear.” I am delighted to find that he is well and 
strong again and in his old fighting trim. Unluckily for 
me, I am the first to feel the power of one of his back- 
handers. I have been honoured with a special reference 
by the popular editor of the World, because, unfortunately, 
the “nobility”? or ‘ grandeur” or * lofty 
moral purpose ” in ‘t The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” I grant 
the boldness of Mr. Pinero’s treatment of a somewhat morbid 
and unhealthy subject, but for the life of me I cannot see 
the nature of any of the principal characters. To assume 
that I cannot see any value in a dramatic work that is 


I cannot see 


not of the school of Robertson is, of cours®, to assume 
an absolute absurdity. One who hus been directly 
concerned in such plays as‘ Peril,” * Diplomacy,” 
and ‘Sister Mary,” to say nothing of such _ trifles 
Off the Line” and ** The Cape Mail,” cannot be accused 
of being mealy-mouthed or Puritanical in connection with 
Iam no theatrical bigot; 1 trust I can 
admire Robertson as well as Sardou; but I cannot help 
confessing that I like the Pinero of ** Sweet Lavender” 
and ** The Squire’ better than the Pinero of ‘* The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray.” If [ remember rightly, my friend 
idmund Yates was not averse to the nature and humanity 
of Robertson when he was alive, and it would be idle for me 
to impress upon him the fact that Robertson's fame was 
not made by milkjug scenes or by girls playing at soldiers 
in Crimean huts. It was made by his study of human 
natu It was not claimed for Robertson that he wrote 
‘noble plays, but that he wrote natural ones. However 
much we may agree or disagree with Robertson—and I can- 
not conceive why he should be dragged into the discussion 
| don’t think he would have made the blunders against 
natural law that I have already pointed out in connection 
‘noble ” play which is to mark an epor h and 
revolutionise our national drama. | don’t think he 
would have neglected to observe those old proverbs 
that ** A burnt child fears the fire” or that ** Once bitten, 
twice shy.” L don’t think he would have given us a hero 
having suffered from the first Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and pined for sympathy, committed himself with ; 
union more loveless, hateful, and inexplicable 
first. I don’t think, milkjug scene or no milk- 
jug that Robertson would have told us that 
English girls out of convents more knowing and 
morally vicious than Becky Sharp. [don't think he would 
have told us that in this world the vicious people are 
systematically rewarded and the virtuous people invariably 
punished. I don't think he would have prepared for out 
edification a heroine who commits suicide because life is not 
worth living at three-and-thirty. [don'tthink he would have 
proposed a life problem and left it in the lurch. He would 
have solved it to the best of his ability. The more I see and 
the more I study such plays as these, bold, startling, bril- 
liantly written, daring, but to me absolutely unconvincing, 
the more I find mnging in my ear the old and well-known 
formula of Dr. Henrik Ibsen, ** People don't do thes , 
My view of life is that the hero drawn by Mr. 
would vot have married the second Mrs. Tanque ray. 
other man might, but that man would not. It is my firm 
opinion that girls who come out of English convents are 
not familiar with the world of vice, and are not accurate 
judges of tainted moral nature. My opinion is that women 
like the second Mrs. Tanqueray are not typical 
but ¢ xceptional monstrosities, and that it is the rarest thing 


dramatic subjects. 


with this 


who 
his eves 
open to a 
than the 
scene, 


come 


things. 
Pinero 


rome 


women 


in the world for a woman to commit suicide because she 
conceives she is getting p1ss % 

by-the-way, it is not generally agreed why the second 
Mrs. Tanqueray does commit suicide, A lady told me th 
other day that she killed herself in order to make the 
voung people happy ¥ That was a new view of the cas 
The innecent girl from the convent consented to marry the 
lover of her stspmother when she was conveniently dead, 
With the stepmother alive it would be improper to marry 
her discarded lover, but with the ste pmother dead all moral 
scruples would be removed. Here is fine morality for you! 
However, | suppose we are all of us entitled to ou 
opinions. I do not think the brilliant talent 
of Mr. Pinero because I cannot consider his last to be 
best or his noblest play. I can only see life through my 
OW spectac les, not through the lorgnettes of others. hon 
my own taste and enjoyment I prefer the poetry and fine 
feeling that precede the martyrdom of Becket to the realism 
und modernisin of ‘* The Second Mrs. 'Tanqueray.”’ The 
poetical play I consider far more within the laws of nature 
than the realistic study of modern life. 

I fear that ** The Sleepwalker” will want a little more 
putting together before it can be made to suit the talent of 
Willie Edouin, Harry Paulton, Alma Stanley, and Clara 
Jecks. You could not get a much better farcical quartette 
than that, but somehow the laugh would only come fitfully 

en it came at all. 


I seo that Mr. 


less of 


his 


Edwardes, of the Gaiety, 
hi engaged Mr. Tom Browne, the ct le brated Ame riecun 
whistler. I first saw this genuine artist in a play called 

\ Trip to Chinatown,” which has been running in New 
York for nearly two years. One of ita best features was 
the whistling of Mr. Tom Browne. Ie came over with 

on board the Aurania, and was, of course, the success of 
our concert given in aid of the Liverpool Seamen's Home. 
| doubt not that the Gaiety boys will take to the American 
whistler when he appears next Monday. 
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held its 
House, 


The Corporation of the Royal College of Music 
tenth annual meeting on July 19, at Marlborough 
uder the presidency of the Prince of Wales. 
Christian and the Duke of Westminster were present. ‘The 
report showed the College has now 310 pupils, The new 
building, at Kensington, behind the Royal Albert Hall, is 
nearly completed, The Prince of Wales said he hoped that 
the Queen would be persuaded to perform the opening 

cere mony . 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT WINCIIESTER., 
‘ho celebration of the five-hundredth anniversary of 
Winchester College was favoured on Tuesday, July 25, by 
the presence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Connaught, with a numerous com- 
pany of visitors, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Arch- 
bishop of 
York, and 
other Bis- 
hops; the 
Lord Chan- 
cellor, the 
Karl of Sel- 
borne,andthe 
Chancellor of 
the E x- 
chequer ; the 
Master of 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge ; the 
President of 
Magdalen 
College, Ox- 
ford; the 
Provost of 
ton ( ‘ollege, 
the Head 
Masters of 
Kton, Har- 
row, Rugby, 
Marlborough, Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, Bedford, 
Westminster, and Shrewsbury Publie Schools ;s1.embers of 
both Houses of Parliament, many of the clergy, and nearly 
a thousand ** Old Wykehamists” who had been schoolboys 
ut Winchester. : 
One of the first events of the memorable day was an 
early communion service in the chapel, at which many men 
from many climes were present. A brief service in 
Chamber Court also took place. The Cathedral was next 
thronged by hundreds, who joined with thrilling effect in 
singing the famous old German chorale ‘* Now thank we 
all our God,” after the great procession of the clergy had 
wended its way through the long nave. Then came the 
quaint phraseology of the ‘bidding prayer,” and the 
uppropriate sermon from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with the central note of ‘* opus feliciter consummavit.”” Witi 
heart and yoice the congregation sang the Old 


Tue Rev. G. B. Lee, M.A., 
Warden of Winchester College. 


one 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY PREACHING IN THE 


CATHEDRAL. 


THE 


Hundredth, the 147th Psalm, and the ‘Te Deum,” and, 
after the blessing had been pronounced by the Archbishop, 
flocked out to greet the Prince of Wales. Ilis Royal 
Highness was accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, and 
arrived at Winchester soon after noon, At the Guildhall an 
wldress was presented to him by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, to which the Prince suitably replied. The royal 
visitors, escorted by a contingent of the Hants Yeomanry, 
proceeded to the College gate, where Mr. Turner, the 
Prefect of the Hall, delivered in clear tones a welcome in 
Latin. The Prince of Wales responded in graceful English, 
and thereafter inspected the College Rifle Corps in 
Meads. He next launched in the College Hall with 
the Warden and some of the most distinguished guests, 
after which he distributed the (Queen’s medals to the 
winners: CC, W. Turner (Latin essay R. A. Johuson 
English verse); G. BE. V. Austen (Latin speech); A. W.8. 
Fisher (English speech). This was the first oc ision when 
the Queen’s medals have been distributed by a member ct 
the royal family. His Royal Highness shortly afterwards 
departed from Winchester, where his reception had been 
most enthusiastic, 

In the County Hall the * Domum” dinner was the 
next attraction, and, under the presidency of the Warden, 
proved a pleasant as well as a popular function, After 
the loyal toasts, the Bishop of Winchester delivered a 
charming speech as the preface to drinking in solemn 
silence to the memory of the founder, The Archbishop 
of York had for his theme the public schools of England. 
In the course of his speech, Dr. Maclagan mentioned that 
he had not had the advantage of education at a public 
school, but intended to send his own son to Winchester. 
The Provost of Eton replied to this toast; and then the 
Karl of Selborne (who entered the College in 1825) eloquently 
propused the toast ‘Omnibus Wiccamicis,” saying, in a 


THE 
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much-applauded sentence, 
that the object of the 


NEWS 








school, in his opinion, wis 
to produce ‘‘men_ of 
golden mediocrity, honest 
men and true, who would 
do their duty in life.” Tothe 
Bishop of Southwell was 
appropriately entrusted 
the duty of proposing 
‘*Stet fortuna domus,”’ to 
which Dr. Fearon re- 
sponded on behalf of the 
College, of which he is 
the distinguished Head 
Master. As the climax to 
a remarkabie commemora- 
tion the brilliant assembly 
of men, whose schooldays 
mostly lie in the dim and 
distant past, sang the time- 
honoured ** Domum.” In 
Meads, afterwards, 
the same sounded 
from the throats of the 
younger generation — of 
Wykehamists, and with 
this classic melody the 
formal celebration of the 
quincentenary concluded, 
At night a great boynfire 
blazed in honour of the 
event on St. Catherine’s 
Hill, and both Winchester 
and its noble college were 
finely illuminated. A 
pleasant consequence — of 
the visit of the heir to the 
Throne was the granting 
of an extra week's holiday 
to the scholars. Wykeham- 
ists the world over mani- 
fested their intense interest 
in the proceedings. rom 
India came a striking evi- 
dence of the affection for 
their school felt by men 
who have now exchanged 
the sunshine of Winchester 
for the tropical heat of the 
Indian Empire. 


soon 


sony 








THE HEAD MASTER OF 
WINCTIESTER COLLEGE. 
The Rey. William Andrewes 
Fearon, D.D., Honorary 
Canon of Winchester 
Cathedral and Head Master 
of the College since 1884, was born in 1841, at Assington, 
in Suffolk, third son of the Rey. JD. R. Fearon, vicar of that 
parish ; on his mother’s side he 
family of Bishop Andrewes, an eminent 
reign of Charles I. Ile was educated at 
where he twice won the Queen’s gold medal, 
also the Goddard scholarship — for 
Duncan scholarship for mathematics; and at New 
College, Oxford, where he gained a scholarship, and 
took his University degree with double first-class honours. 
In ISG4 he was elected a Fellow of New College, 
cud college tutor until 1867, when he took holy 
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FEARON, 


is a descendant of the 
divine in the 
Winchester 


and the 


THE HALL WELCOMING THE 


Pho'o by R. W. Thomas, Cheapside. 
D.D.. HEAD MASTER OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 

orders, and became one of the masters at Winchester, but 
in 1882 was chosen Head Master of I}urham School, where 
he remained two years, being at the same time examining 
chaplain to the Bishop of Neweastle. Ilis administration 
of Winchester College during the past nine years has 
been highly successful. Dr. Fearon, at the distribution of 
the Queen's medals by the Prince of Wales, on Tuesday, 
July 25, the day of the commemorative festival of the 
five-hundredth anniversary of that ancient College, wa: 
seated beside the Warden, the Rev. Godfrey Bolles Lee, 
who presided. Dr. Fearon answered for the earnest efforts 
of masters and tutors to uphold the prosperity of the school, 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AND DOVER HARBOUR. 
A plan and description of the intended 
new harbour for commercial shipping 











to be constructed at Dover appeared 
in our last week's publication. The 
first stone of the works for the east 
pier, nearly in front of the Granville 
Clock-tower, was laid on Thursday, 
July 20, by the Prince of Wales. Hi 
Royal Highness was received by the 
Marquis of Dufferin, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports and ea officio chair- 
man of the Dover Harbour Board, and 
by the Mayor of Dover, Sir William 
Crundall, who is a member of the 
Board, and whose efforts the 





promotion of this undertaking 
largely due. Tl chairman and 
directors of he London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway accompanied his 
Royal Highness from London. General 
Lord William seymour, commanding 
the South-Eastern Military District 
was present with his staff, and there 
Was an escort of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. <A pavilion had been erected 
for the ceremony; it commenced with 
he Bishop of Dove 
of the stone 
h the usual way. 
Messrs. Coode, Son, 
and Matthews, with the resident 
engineer, Mr. John Kyle, having been 
introduced to the Prince, a member of 
the firm briefly described the proposed 
works to his Roval Highness. The 
stone was then lowered into its position 
and levelled, the Prince of Wales 
declaring it “well and truly laid” 


amid enthusiastic cheering. The stone 





bears the following ins¢ ription: ‘* The 
first stone of this new harbour was THE PRINCE OF WALES BEING PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE OCCASION OF LAYING 
laid by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW HARBOUR AT DOVER 


K.G., 20th July, 1893. Engineers, 

Coode, Son, and Matthews: contractor. John Jackson.” A reply to the toast of his health, cordially agreed with what bour. Lord Dufferin, in acknowledging this toast, alluded 
procession was then formed, which moved tothe Townhall. Lord Dufferin had said of the importance of a work — to his other official duti is Ambassador in Paris, which 
In the market square tl Mayor of Dover presented an so likely to improve traffic and friendly intereourse by pas- called him away from Castle. He proposed the 
address, to which the Prince of Wales replied. There was sengers between England and France. His Royal Highness health of the Mayor, bearing testimony to the value of Sir 
a luncheon for fiv d guests, Lord Dufferin. pre- rav toast of the health of the Lord Warden, who had, William Crundall’s services on the Harbour Board, and in 


siding, in the Connaug ll. The Prince of Wales, ir like his predecessors, taken great inter n l’over Har- ill concerning the benefit of the town of Dover. 
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EPOCH THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER VII. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
Montreal and Quebec, dear to the fortunes of such men as 
Iberville, were as cheerful in the still iron winter as any city 
under any more cordial sky, then or 
now: men loved, hated, made and 
broke bargains, lied to women, kept 


a foolish honour with each other, 


must come out or die—burst with the very misery of its 
richness. 

This night he was crowding into the music four years of 
events: of memory, hope, pride, patience, and affection. 
He was waiting for someone whom he had not scen for these 
four years. ‘Time passed. More and more did the broad 


and did deeds of vaiour for a song. =—S SS 


Therefore, if, in Iberville’s days, 
one could have looked through t 
window of alow stone house m Noti 
Dame Street, Montreal, and hat 
seen a pric joyously playing a 

olin, it should not have scemed 
ngular. Yet it must have scemcd 
strange! spectator then than 
now, because, even in Europe, 
Magyini and Stradivarius were but 
little known, and the instrument 
itself was counted, more frequently 
than not, an invention of the devil 

The room was not ornamented, 
save by a crucifix, a pleasant pencil- 
drawing or two of Bishop Laval, a 
gun, a pair of snow-shoes, a swonl, 
and a little shrine in one corner, 
wherein were relics of asaint. Of 
necessaries, even, there were few 
They were plain and unremarkable, 
save in the case of two tall silver 
candlesticks, which, with their 
candles at an angle from the 





musician, gave his face strange lights 
and shadows. 

The priest was powerfully made ; 
so powerful indeed, so tall was he, 
that when, in one of the changes of 
the music, a kind of exaltation filled 
him, and he came to his feet, , his 
head almost touched the ceiling 
His shoulders were broad and strong, 
and though his limbs were hid’ by 
his cassock, his arms showed almost 
huge, and the violin lay tucked up 
under his chin like a mere toy. ‘The 
face was full and strong also. In, 
the eye was a penetrating but ab- 
tracted look, and, in spite of physical 
power, there was in the countenance 
the gravity of the priest lighted by 
the cheerful soul within. It had 
been said of Dollier de Casson that, 
ones attacked by two r negade 
Frenchinen, he had broken the leg 
of one and the back of the other, 
and had then picked them up and 
carried them for miles to shelter and 
nursing. And it was also declared 
by the romantic that the man with 
the broken back recovered, while he 
with the shattered leg, recovering 
also, found that his foot, pointing 
backward, ‘‘ made a _ fool of his 
nose,”’ 

The Abbé de Casson’s life had 
one affection, which had taken the 
place of others now almost lost in 
the distance of youth, absence, and 
indifference. For France lay far 
from Montreal, and the pries 
musician was infinitely farther off 
the miles which the Church measures 
between the priest and his uncas- 
socked boyhood are not easily 
reckoned. But such as Dollier de 
Casson must have a field for affection 
to enrich. You cannot drive the 
sap of the tree in upon itself. It 
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sonorous notes fill the room. At length they ceased, and, 
with a sigh, the Abbé pressed the violin once, twice, three 
times to his lips. 

**My good Stradivaiius,’’ he said, ‘my fearless one ! 


Once again he kissed it, and then, drawing his hand across 








i y i, 








Therville presently caught Perrot by the shoulder, and said: ‘* We will do it, Perrot!”’ 


De Casson lowered his violin. 
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it away in an iron box, and locked it up. But presently 
he changed his mind, took it out again, and put it on the 
table. He shook his head musingly. 

‘He will wish to see it, maybe to hear it,’’ he said half 
aloud. 2 

Then he turned and went into another room. Here there 
was in a corner a prie-dieu, and above it a crucifix. He 
knelt and was soon absorbed. 

For a time there was silence. At last there was a crunch- 
ing of moccasined feet upon the crisp snow, tl.-» a slight 
tap at the outer door, and immediately it was opened. A 
stalwart young man stepped inside. He looked round: p‘cased, 
astonished. He glanced at the violin, then meaningly 
towards the nearly closed door of the other room. He pulled 
off his gloves, threw his cap down, and with a 
significant toss of the head, picked up the 
violin. 

He was a strong, handsome man of about 
twenty-two, with a face at once open and in- 
scrutable: the mouth with a trick of smiling, the 
eyes fearless, convincing, but having, at the same 
look behind this—an alert, profound 
which his face a singular 
expression. He was not so tallas the priest in 
the next room, but still he was very tall, and 
every movement had a lithe supple strength. 
His body was so firm that, as he bent or turned, 
it seemed as of soft flexible metal. 


time, a 


speculation, gave 


low ke d 


and 


Despite his fine manliness, he 
boylike as he picked up the 
silent eager laugh put it under his chin, nodding 
gaily as he did so towards the otherroom. He 
bent his cheek to the instrument—a cheek almost 
as the wood itself-and made a pass 
or two in the air with the bow, as if to recall a 
former touch and tune. A satisfied look shot 
his face, and then, with an almost impos- 


softness, 


very 
with a 


oe. 


violin, 


ee 


pk ie: 
ne a i 


as brown 


up Ih 
sible he drew the bow across the strings, 
getting a distant delicate note, seemed to 
float and tenderly multiply upon itself —a 
variation, indeed, of the tune which De Casson 
had played. A rapt into hi 
Aud all that look behind the look of 
face he look which has to do with 
past or fu not his present—deepened and 
spread, till you saw, for once in a way, a strong 

turned artist, yet being nothing but 
masculine and strong. ‘The 
and as the priest opened the 


seemed to sweep against him like a wind 





which 


look Ci 5 eyes. 
his 
a man’s 
ture, 
soldier 
what was music 
d ep ned als y 
door, 
so warm that a 
** Iberville ! ”’ 
‘ Pierre! ”’ 
violin was down on the instant. 
'’*? And then the 
my entrance 
‘But I had to provid my 
ud ran h 


two embraced. 
you like ag 
laughed, is hands down 
irms of the priest affectionately. 

‘*T had been playing the same old chan- 


‘* With your original variations? ”’ 
* With 

ein; and that done— 

es, Abbé, I know the 


} 
salor, 


my poor variations, just before you 
rest: Prayers 
who for four 
in King 
good old way of 
e served his 
old 


you 


imm of the 
nearly has been learning war 
ships, and forgetting the 
ig by land, at which he on 
e time — with your 


fighting 


blessing, my 
Abbé ! — Do 
hmen on 


tutor my good 


remember when we stopped those Dut 
the Richelieu, and you 7 
The priest interrupted with a laugh. ‘‘ But, 
my dear Iberville és 

‘It was ‘ Pierre’ a moment *twill be 
‘Monsieur Pierre le Moyne of Iberville’ next,” 
the other rejoined in mock reproach as he went 


ago: 


I merely—— 
Pardon the wild youth who 
did 


erstand. 

old friend and teacher, as he 

so much has happened since.’’ 

The went grave for an 


instant, 
Presently the priest said 


young man’s fac« 
ind a look of trouble crossed his brow. 
‘*T never had a pupil 
whose teasing was so pleasant, poor humourist 
as I am. But while I 
lay out something from the pantry.”’ 

The gay look back in Iberville’s 
face. ** Ahem ! ‘*_ which is 


the begin a 


now, Pierre, tell me all 
came 
> ae 
wonderful upon a 
ung man longing to fight for his King by 
and with special fighting of his own to do 


said 


story: Once time 


land 
hard 


way to 


ere De Casson looked at him keenly, and a singular 
light came into his eyes. 
“s -was wheedled away upon the King’s ships to France, 
and «« 
Left the song of the spinning-wheel, 


The hawk, and the lady fair, 


led away 


gut the , and so is the story, Abbé; so here's th 
brief note it. After years of play and work 
work in the Spaniards’ country 


song is 
play in 
France and stout he was 
shipped away to 
Thoxe battled heights, Quebec heights, 
The citadel our golden lily bears, 
And Frontena 
But I babble again. And at Quebec he finds the old song 
The heights and the lilies are there, but 
conquerable Frontenac, is gon¢ 


our own heights, 


changed. 
Frontenac, the wonderful, u 
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confusion lives where only conquest and honest quarrelling 
were——”’ 

‘** Frontenac will return—there is no other way! 
De Casson. 

‘*Perhaps. And the young man looked round and lo! old 
faces and places had changed. Children had grown into 
women, with children at their breasts; young wives had 
become matronly; and the middle-aged were slaving 
their servants and their apothecaries to make them young 
And the young man turned from the world he used to 
know, and said: There are but three things in the world 
worth the doing—loving, roaming, and fighting. Therefore, 
after one day, he turned from the poor little Court-game 
at Quebec, travelled *> Montreal, spent a few hours with 


, 


’ interposed 


again. 


This night Dollier de Casson was crowding into the music four years of events 


of memory, hope, pride, patience, and affection. 


Mari- 
to his 


his father and his brothers Bienville, Longueuil, 


court, and Sainte-Héléne, and then, having sent word 
him ’’—his voice 


dearest friend, came to see him, and found 


got softer—‘‘ the same as of old: ready with music and win: 
and aves, to welcome the pro ligal.’’ 

He paused. The priest had 
on the table now he came and put his 
Iberville’s shoulder. ‘* Pierre,’’ he said, ‘‘I 


brother might another, the elder more foolishly 


meat and wine 


placed 


and hand on 


welcome you 


back as one 
fond.”’ 
Then he 
musi 
" My dear De Casson, as if I could forget 
It was of the thing 


added: ‘‘I was glad you remembered our 


! I have 
for reme mibe r- 


yet 


the Maggini you gave me 


ing. If we can’t be loyal to our first loves, why to any- 
thing ?”’ 

few at wrive at that. 
they 


have a 


but 
when 


Pierre ; 
learn it 


‘Even so, your age 
have bartered 
dream. It is honest 


and stand by them till all be done.”’ 


Most pe ople 


away every 


enough to few emotion very 


few 
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‘Even hating ?’’ Iberville’s eyes were eager. 

** There is such a thing as a noble hate.”’ 

‘How every inch of you is man!” answered the other, 
clasping the priest's arms. Then he added: ‘‘ Abbé, you 
know what I long to hear. You have been to New York 
twice ; you were there within these three months " 

‘“*And was asked to leave within these three months— 
banished, as it were! ”’ 

‘IT know. You said in your letter that you had news. 
You were kind to go——”’ 

** Perrot went too.’’ 

‘My faithful Perrot! I was about to ask of him. I had 
a birch-bark letter from him, and he said he would come—— 
Ah! here he is now!”’ 

He listened. There was a man’s voice sing- 
ing near by. They could even hear the words— 
O the young Seigneur! O the young Seigneur! 

A hundred bucks in a day he slew; 

And the lady gave him a ribbon to wear, 

And a shred of gold from her golden hair 


O the way of a maid was the way he knew; 
O the young Seigneur! O the young Seigneur! 


’ 


‘*Shall we speak freely before him?” said 


the priest. 

‘* As freely as you will. Perrotis true. He 
was with me, too, at the beginning! ”’ 

At that moment there came a knock, and in 
an instant the coureur de bois had caught the 
hands of the young man, and was laughing up 
in his face. 

‘*By the good Sainte Anne, but you make 
Nick Perrot a dwarf beside you, dear Monsiecur!”’ 

‘* Well, well, little man, I1’ll wager neither 
the great Abbé here nor myselt could bring 
you lower than you stand, for all that. 
rade, it is kind of you to come so promptly.”’ 


Com- 


‘* What is there so good as the face of an old 
friend !’’ said Perrot, with alittle laugh. ‘* You 
will drink with a new, and eat with a coming, 
friend ; and quarrel with either; but it is only 
the old friend that knows the old trail, and there 
is nothing to a man like the way he has gone in 
the world.”’ 

‘*The trail of the good comrade,” said the 
priest softly. 

**Ali!”’ responded Perrot, ‘‘I 
Abbé, when we were at the Portneuf you made 
that—eh—eh—but they 


remembee, 


verses of wert 


good !”’ 

‘*No fitter time,”’ 
Abbé, the verses !”’ 
‘No, no; another day,’’ answered the priest. 
It was an Perrot, short, 


swarthy, rude 


some 
said Iberville ; ‘‘ come, 
interesting scene. 


dressed in 
bandolier 


buckskin 
belt 
nished with silver,—a recent gilt of some grateful 


broad, 
gaudily ornamented, and gar- 
merchant—standing between the powerful black- 
robed and the gallant 
dressed in fine skins and furs, with long waving 
hair, wore like a Viking than a man of fashion, 
and look, 
as though he could laugh at as easily as grieve 
for the 

‘Three strange comrades, who knew each other 


priest, sailor, richly 


carrying a courtly and yet sportive 


miseries of the sinful world. 
so far as one man can know another, yet cach 
knowing the other from a different standpoint. 
As, for instance, Perrot knew certain traits of 
Iberville of which De Casson was ignorant, and 
the Abbé knew many depths which Perrot never 
even vaguely plumbed. And yet all could meet 
and be free in speech, as though each knew what 
the other knew, neither more nor less. 

‘* Let us begin,’’ said Iberville, suddenly. ‘I 
want to know of New York.’’ 

** Let us eat as we talk,’’ urged the Abbé. 

They all sat, and were soon eating and drink- 
ing with great relish. 

Presently the Abbé began. 

**Of my first journey you know by the letter 
I sent how I found that Mademoiselle 
Leveret was gone to England with her father 


you: 


That was a year after you left, now about thi 
years gone. Monsicur Gering entered the navy 
of the English King, and went to England also.”’ 

Iberville nodded. ‘‘ Yes, yes, in the English 
navy ; I know very well of thut.”’ 

The Abbé looked up, surprised. 
letter? ”’ 

‘*T saw him once in the Indies,’’ Iber- 
ville, ‘‘ when we swore that we should Jove each 


** From my 


said 
other less and less.”’ 

‘* What was the trouble ? 
which he, with a 


” asked the priest 

large force seized, 
With his 
own hand he cut down my servant, who had been witli me 
Afterwards in a parley I saw him, 
The sordid 

Good God! 


‘* Pirates’ booty 
asatew of my men were carrying it to the coast. 


since I entered the navy. 
compliments. gentleman 
What arc 


a few thousand pistoles to the blood of one honest friend ?”’ 


and we exchanged 


thought I was fretting about the booty. 


** And in your minds there was another leaven working,”’ 
ventured the priest. 

** Another leaven, as you say,’’ responded Iberville. ‘So, 
for your story, Abbé.”’ 

‘* Of the first journey there is nothing more to tell, except 
that the English Governor said you were as brave a gentle- 


man as ever played ambassador—which was, you remember, 


much in Count Frontenac’s vein.’’ 

Iberville nodded and smiled. 

** Frontenac railed at me for impertinence at the same time.’ 
** But gave you a sword when you told him the news about 
** And by and by I’ve things 


Radisson,’’ interjected Derrot 
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to say of him! 
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The Abbé continued. ‘‘ For my second visit, but a few 
months ago. We priests have gone much among the Iroquois, 
even in the English country, and as I promised you I should, 
I went to New York. ‘There I was summoned before the 
Governor. He commanded me to return to Quebec. I was 
about to ask him of Mademoiselle Leveret, when there came a 
tap at the door, and a woman asked to be admitted. The 
Governor looked at me a little sharply. ‘ You are,’ said he, 
‘a friend of the gallant Monsieur Iberville. Well, you shall 
know one for whom he has some friendship.’ Then he let 
the lady enter. She had heard that I was there, and had 
come of purpose. She had seen Perrot first, it seems.” 

Here Perrot, with a chuckle, broke in. ‘‘ I chanced that 
way, and I had a wish to see what I could; for here was our 
wolves, and, besides, there was 
Bucklaw, of whom there was 


good Abbé alone among the 
Radisson and the immortal 
news.’’ 

De Casson still continued. ‘* When I was presented to her 
she came and took my hand, and said: ‘ Monsieur l’Abbé, I 
am glad to meet a friend — «an old friend — of Monsieur 
Iberville, I have been in England, and I hear that he has been 
in France and elsewhere.”’ 

Here the Abbé paused, smiling as if in retrospect, and 
kept looking into the tire, and turning about in his hand the 
tassel of his cassock-cord. 

Iberville had sat very still, his face ruled to quietness ; 
only his eyes showing the great interest he felt. He waited, 
and presently said: ‘f Yes, and then? 

The Abbé withdrew his eyes from the fire, and turned them 
upon Iberville. 

** And then,” he said, ‘‘ the Governor left the room. When 
he had gone, she came to me and, laying her hand upon my 
arm, ‘Monsieur l’Abbé, I know that you are to be 
trusted. You are the friend of a brave man.’ ”’ 

The Abbé paused, and smiled over at Iberville. 

** You see,’’ he said, ‘‘she trusted me because I was your 
friend, not because of my office. Well, presently she added: 
‘| know that Monsieur Iberville Mr. Gering, for a 
foolish quarrel of years ago, still cherish enmity. I want you 
to help me make them both happier; for no man can be 
And I promised her that I would 


” 


said : 


and 


happy and hate.’ . 
do all that I could.”’ 

Here Perrot chuckled to himself, and presently interjected 
softly: ‘* Mon Dien! she could make a man say anything at 
all. I would have sworn to her that while I lived I never 
should fight. Eh, that’s so!” 

** Hush !’? said Iberville impatiently, yet grasping the arm 
of the woodsman kindly. 

The Abbé once more went on. ‘‘ When she had finished many 
inquiries about you, I said to her, ‘And when I see him what 
message shall I give from your’ ‘Tell him,’ she answered, 
‘by the right of lifelong debt I ask for peace.’ ‘Is that all?’ 
‘Tell him,’ she added, ‘that I hope we 
‘ For whose sake,’ said I, ‘do you ask for 
am selfish: for 


stid [ to her then. 
may meet again.’ 
peace?’ ‘Tama woman,’ she answered, ‘1 
my own.’ 

Again the priest paused, and again Iberville urged him. 

‘*T asked if she had no token to send. ‘There was a flame 
in her eye, and she begged me to excuse her. When she came 
back she handed me a little packet. ‘ Give it to Monsieur 


Iberville,’ she said ; ‘ for it is his. He lent it to me years ago. 


” 


Perhaps he has forgotten—I remember.’ 

At that tle priest took from his cassock a tiny packet, and 
Iberville immediately opened it. It contained a silver buckle, 
attached to a velvet ribbon. A flush crept slowly up Iberville’s 
face froin his chin to his hair, and then he heaved a sigh, as 
quickly repented of it, and, by laughing, tried to drive away 
the impression of it. 

‘*Indeed, yes: it is 
remember when I found it.”’ 

Here Perrot spoke: I very well remember, Monsieur, 
when she took it from yo.r doublet—but it was on a slipper 
then !”’ 

Iberville did not answer; but held the buckle, rubbing 
it on his sleeve, as though to brighten it. ‘* So much for the 
lady,’’ he said at last; ‘‘ what more?’ ”’ 

‘*T learned,’’ answered the Abbé, ‘‘ that Monsieur Gering 
was in Boston, and that he was to proceed to Fort Albany at 
Ifudson’s Bay, where, on our own territory, the English have 
established forts.”’ 

Here Perrot spoke. “Do you know, Monsieur l’Abbé, 
who it is has poached upon the French preserves in Hudson’s 
Bay * No? Eh? No? Well, I will tell. It is that Radisson! ”’ 

Iberville turned sharply upgn Perrot. ‘‘ Are you sure of 
that?’ he said. ‘‘ Are you sure, Nick ?”’ 

**As sure as I havea head; and I will tell you more. 
Radisson was with Bucklaw when he tried to kidnap 
Madamoiselle Leveret. I had the pleasure of killing one of 
Bucklaw’s crew, and he told me of that before he died. He 
also told me how Bucklaw went with Radisson to the 
Spaniards’ country for treasure, Ah! There are many fools 
in the world! They did not get the treasure. They 
quarrelled. Radisson went to the far north, Bucklaw to the 
fur south. The treasure is where it was. Zh bien! Such is 
the way of asses.’’ 

Iberville was about to speak. 

‘But wait,’’ said Perrot, with a slow tantalising smile. 
‘It is not wise to hurry great matters. No. I have a mind 
to know; so while I am at New York I go to Boston. It 
makes a man’s mind great to travel. I have been east to 
Boston; I have been west beyond the Ottawa and the 
Michilimackinac out to the Mississippi. Yes. Well: what 
did I find in Boston? este! I found that they were all 
like men in purgatory: sober and grave. Truly! And 
so dull! Never a saint-day, never a feast, never a grand 
council when the wine, the rum flow so free, and you shall eat 
till you choke in the throat. No, nothing. Everything is 
stupid: they do not smile. No wonder the Indians make 
war! Well, I have found this. There is a man from the 
Kennebec called William Phips—a great man. He has traded 


mine,’’? he said. ‘I very well 
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Once while he was there he heard of that 
treasure in the Spaniards’ country. Ha! ha! There have 
been so many fools go for treasure. ‘The Governor of New 
York was a fool when Bucklaw played his game; he would 
have been a greater fool if he had gone with Bucklaw.” 

Here Iberville was about to speak, but Perrot waved his 
hand. ‘ Pardon! a minute only. Monsieur Gering, the brave 
English lieutenant, he has gone to Hudson’s Bay; and next 
summer he will go with the great William Phips—7Zonune re ! 
What a name: William Phips! Like a pot of herring !— 
He will go with him after the same oid treasure. Boston is a 
big place, but I hear these things.”’ 

Usually a man of few words, 
eloquence, and this was one of them. 
speech, he settled back to his tobacco, and into the orator’s 
Iberville looked up from the fire, and said: 
What 


in the Indies. 


seasons of 


Perrot had 
But having made his 


earned repose. 
‘Perrot, you saw Mademoiselle Leveret in New York. 
speech was there between you? ”’ 

Perrot’s eyes twinkled. ‘There was not much said. I 
put myself in her way. When she saw me, her face was like 
a peach-blossom. ‘A very good morning, Mademoiselle,’ said 
I, in English. She smiled and said the same. ‘And your 
master, where is he?’ she asked with a fine smile. ‘My 
friend Monsieur Iberville?’ I said; ‘ah! he will be in Quebec 
soon.’ Then I told her of the Abbé, and she took from a chain 
a little medallion, and said to me to keep it in memory of the 
time when Monsieur Iberville and myself saved her. And 
before I had time to say Thank you, she had gone. Well, that 
is all, except the medallion.” 

He here drew from his breast a 
which hung the gold medallion, and shook his head at it 
with good-humour. But presently his face went stern, 
and he was changed from the checrful woodsman into the 
Iberville interpreted his look, and 


chain of silver, from 


chief of bushrangers. 
presently said 

‘*Perrot, men have fought for less than gold from a 
woman’s chain and a buckle from her shoe.’’ 

‘*T have fought from Trois Pistoles to Michilimackinac for 
the toss of a louis-d’or.’’ 

“As yousay. Well, what think you— 

He paused, rose, walked up and down the room, caught 
his moustache between his tecth once or twice, and seemed 
Once or twice he was about to speak, 
He was calculating many things : 
planning, counting chances, marshalling his resources, 
Presently he glanced round the room. His eyes fell on a 
map. That was it. It was a mere outline, but enough. 
Putting his finger on it, he sent it up, up, up, till it settled on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay. Again he ran the finger from 
the St. Lawrence up the coast and through Hudson’s Straits, 
but shook his head in negation. Then he stood, looked at 
the map steadily, and presently, still absorbed, turned to the 
table. He saw the violin. He picked it up, and handed it to 
De Casson. 

** Something with a smack of war,’’ he said. 

** And a woman for me,’’ added Perrot. 

The Abbé shook his head musingly at Perrot, took the 
violin, and gathered it to his chin. At first he played with a 
kind of tentativeness, as if waiting for something that eluded 
him. But all at once he floated into a powerful melody, as a 
creek trails softly through a weir, and after uncertain wander- 
ing becomes suddenly important, and broadens into a great 
stream. He had found his theme. Its effect was striking. 
Through Iberville’s mind there ran a hundred incidents of 
his life, one growing upon the other without 
phantasmagoria, out of the scene-house of memory :— 

The light upon the arms of De Tracy’s soldiers when they 
marched up Mountain Street many years before—The frozen 
figure of aman standing upright in the plains—A_ procession 
of canoes winding down past Two Mountains, the wild chant 
of the Indians joining with the remantic songs of the 
voyageurs—A girl flashing upon the drawn swords of two 
lads— King Louis giving his hand for one of these lads to kiss— 
A lady of the Court for whom he might easily have torn his 
soul to rags, but for a fair-faced English girl, ever like a delicate 
medallion in his eye—A fight with the English in the Spaniards’ 
country—His father blessing him as he went forth to France— 
A dark figure taking a hundred shapes, and yet always mean- 
ing the same as when he said over the Governor’s table in 
New York, ‘‘ Foolish boy !’’—A vast stretch of lonely forest, 
in the white coverlet of winter, through which sounded now and 
then the boom-boom of a bursting tree—A few score’ men upon 
a desolate northern track, silent, desperate, courageous: a 
forlorn hope on the edge of the Arctic circle, with the joy of 
conquest in their bones, and on their thighs the swords of men. 

‘These are a few of the pictures; but the last of them had 
not to do with the past: a dream grown into a fact, shaped 
by the music, become at once an emotion and a purpose. 

Iberville had now driven home the first tent-peg of a 
wonderful adventure. Under the spell of that music his body 
seemed to grow larger. He fingered his sword, and presently 
caught Perrot by the shoulder, and said: ‘* We will do it, 
Perrot !”’ 

Perrot got to his feet. 
seized Iberville’s hand. 
do,’’ he replied. 

De Casson lowered his violin. 

** What do you intend? ”’ he asked gravely. 

Iberville took his great hand and pressed it. ‘‘ To do what 
you will commend, Abbé: At Hudson's Bay to win back the 
forts the English have taken, and get those they have built.’’ 

**You have another purpose, Pierre,’’ added De Casson, 
softly. 

** Abbé, that is between me and my conscience. 
my King and country against our enemies.”’ 

** Who will go with you ?—You will lead ?”’ 

‘*Not I to lead—that involves me.’ Iberville’s face 
darkened. ‘‘I wish more freedom, but still to lead in fact.’’ 

** But who will lead? And who will go?’’ 

** De Troyes, perhaps, to lead. ‘To go, my brothers Sainte- 
Héléne and Maricourt, Perrot, and a stout company of his 
men: and then I fear not treble as many English.”’ 

The priest did not seem satisfied. Presently, Iberville, 
with a winning smile, ran an arm over his shoulder, and 
added, ‘‘ We cunnot go without you, Dollier.”’ 

The priest's face cleared. A moment after the 
comrades shook hands all together. 

(To be continued.) 
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buried in thought. 
but changed his mind. 


sequence 


He nodded and 
There was nothing else to 


He understood. 
** Bravo! 


I go for 


three 


LORD DE TABLEY’S POEMS. 
BY RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 

Poems : Dramatic and Lyrical. By John Leicester Warren, 
Lord de Tabley. With Illustrations by C. 8. Ricketts. 
(Elkin Mathews and John Lane).—The revival of a poet 
who sang to a former generation is in some respects even 
more gratifying than the appeerance of a new poet, both 
because the guarantee for the substantial excellence of the 
work is more secure, and from the witness thus borne to 
the indestructible permanence of true poetry and real art. 
Praised in their day by some of the best contemporary 
judges, ‘* William Lancaster's” poems seemed to have lost 
the little hold they had obtained upon the general public, 
and to have heard the doom, 7'ranseant cum ceteris. But 
here they are again, enriched by important additions, and 
pruned of meritorious but mainly imitative work; and 
have already extorted the unanimous admission that, what- 
ever Lord De Tabley’s precise place among the poets of his 


age, a niche among them will be assigned to him by 
posterity. In some respects its character as a partial 
republication conduces to the acceptance of the volume, 
for the style stands further aloof from the literary fashion 
of the day, and discriminates the poet sharply from 
the herds and hordes of contemporary versifiers. The 
execution much of the pictures which, 
deriving from the early and truly great work of the 
Pre-Raphaelite school, used to be a conspicuous feature 
exhibitions, by depth of 
detail, and a effect 
beauty. Beauty is Lord De 
must be that of every 


reminds us 


in public distinguished 
colour, minuteness of 
of rich but 
Tabley’s paramount aim, as it 
real artist, and his favourite path to the beauty of 
general effect is the accumulation of beautiful detail, 
sometimes, we must think, carried to excess, but always 
free from the homeliness and grotesqueness which marred 
so much of the pictorial work of the Pre-Raphaelites. He 
has courageously sacrificed much good poetry too palpably 
inspired by favourite masters, and has attained to a style 
not strikingly individual, but perfectly independent and 
distinctive. 

Passing to the subjective aspects of Lord De Tabley’s 
poetry, we find it mainly animated by two pervading ideas 
revolt against the imputed the 
universe by fates, deities, and superior powers in general ; 
and the melancholy of human affections irreparably frus- 
trated by death or misfortune. The conception of human 
revolt is only tolerable as one phase of a long evolution, 
which has not in this volume progressed beyond its initial 
Lord De Tabley seems still at Goethe’s point of 
view when he wrote ‘‘ Prometheus,” and has not progressed 
with him to ‘‘ Pandora.” This limitation is nevertheless 
essential to the expression of concentrated passion, 
and without it we could not have fine a 
poem as ‘Zeus,’ instinct with the spirit of the ‘ Pro- 
metheus” referred to, with an infusion from the choric 


general 
austere 


maladministration of 


stages. 


had sO 


’ 


song in Tennyson's ‘ Lotos-Eaters.”” The same idea 
inspires ‘‘A I1ymn to Astarte,” ‘*‘ Pandora,” and the 
‘** Ode to Pan,” and attains a more objective expression in 
‘** Nimrod,” a monologue, but a true epic in miniature. 
Perhaps Nimrod’s conviction of the solidity of the firma- 
ment should be more strongly accentuated. It is not 
forgotten, but is briefly and almost parenthetically 
expressed, and without it Nimrod’s enterprise of scaling 
heaven is obvious lunacy. ‘ Pandora”’—a piece rich in 
beauties of detail—suffers, we fear, from a less curable 
flaw. The essence of her story is that the woes of mankind 
were shut up in her fatal box, and that, accordingly, 
humanity suffered from none of them until it had been 
opened. But from the first line to the last of Lord De 
‘Tabley’s poem man is represented as so desperately at odds 
with the gods, and suffering so grievously from their 
malevolence, that itis hard to imagine what mischief can be 
left for Pandora to do. Among other poems not precisely 
of this class, but inspired by the same spirit, may be named 
the splendid dramatic monologue ‘ Jael,” the sonorousky 
musical ‘ Ode,” and ‘*The Knight in the Wood,” the 
—— embodiment of that pictorial character which we 
1ave attributed to Lord De Tabley’s poetry. ‘‘ A Pastoral” 
and the pair of poems on Circe are other fine instances. 
The poems of earthly regret and disappointment are 
generally beautiful, and, though sometimes deficient in 
lyrical spontaniety, are always wedded to the music which 
infallibly denotes deep feeling. One of them appears to 
us the most beautiful poem in the volume, and is especially 
interesting as a proof that the accumulation of minute 
detail may sometimes be in place, even in lyrical poetry. 
As a rule, Lord De Tabley seems to us overpartial to 
minute observations, whether in the natural or the spiritual 
order, which might well be left to the imagination. We 
could blame no reader for giving in before getting to the 
end of ‘‘ A Hymn to Astarte ” or ‘* The Defeat of Glory,” 
and we are very confident that the message of both poems 
might be delivered at half the length with fourfold force 
and impressiveness. But in ‘The Churchyard on the 
Sands” it is far otherwise. The earnestness of the 
bereaved lover in naming every wild flower that could 
spring up upon his mistress’s grave, and imagining every 
conjuncture of circumstances that could possibly befail 
it, is inexpressibly pathetic, and paints the yearning 
of true affection, that can never do or say enough, more 
vividly than any amount of eloquent ‘writing. Lord 
De Tabley is an accomplished botanist, and his knowledge 
of this department has contributed much to the adornment 
of his poetry. He is, further, a man ef serious thought and 
deep feeling, which, after the encouraging reception of this 
volume, we may hope to see embodied in new poetic form, 
be this lyrical, epical, or dramatic. We further hope fow 
the republication of his early dramas, one of which, 
‘* Philoctetes,” is among the most successful attempts yet 
made to treat an Hellenic subject in the Hellenic manner. 
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WINCHESTER 


The renowned college at Winchester, founded by Bishop 
William of Wykeham five hundred years ago, has, not less 
than Eton, which urose in the next century, many personal 
and historical associations with much that is of great 
interest in the public life of England. Its efficiency as a 





OUTER COURT. 


school, not only of classical learning but of intellectual 
and moral training, has been proved, for ages past, by the 
cminence of its scholars in each of the learned professions. 
In the abundance of characteristic traditions, rules and 
customs, quaint names and byewords, some of these being 


CHANTRY CHAPEL. 

of venerable antiquity or of unknown origin, which attest 
the long continuity, in a school, of the corporate life 
proudly cherished as well by its masters and its boys 
through successive generations, Winchester is unsurpassed. 
Anecdotes of these have often been related, and were 
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intermingled with biographical notices in the special 
account which was written, two years and a half ago, to 
accompany a series of illustrations, ‘‘ The Great Schools 
of England, No. IV.,” published in this Journal. Such 
reminiscences, notwithstanding the changes in the inner 
life of this 
school which al- 
tered manners 
and ideas have 
introduced dur- 
ing the last 
half - century, 
must add _ to 
the interest that 
belongs to the 
ancient 
the 
the 
and 
cloisters, the 
dining-hall and 
the chapel, or 
College Church, 
represented in 
sketches 
appearing this 
week. ‘To these 
now added 
useful and 


more 
parts of 
buildings, 
courts 


our 


are 
the 
commodious, 
but less pic- 
turesque — edi- 
fices of modern construction, the class-rooms, the gym- 
nasium, the Moberly Library, the sanatorium and sick-house, 
It is in Chamber Court, 


the racquet and fives courts. 
chantry:, and cloisters, 


in the Ilall, the church and 

that the antiquity of Winchester College is most 
visible at the present day. The Hall, 
which is 63ft. long and 380ft. wide, has 
a fine groined roof of oak; at the upper 
end is a dais for 
the Warden 
Fellows, and here 
the 
grace after dinner. 
The butteries, from 
which food is dis- 


and 


scholars sing 


pensed, are at the 
lower the 
Hall; above them 
is the old Audit 
Room, adorned 
with a floor of 
Flemish tiles and 
with tapestries of 
fifteenth - century 
work ; here is 
the 
iron- 


end of 


preserved 
Founder's 
bound treasure- 

chest. The College 

Church or Chapel, 

93 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 57 ft. high, 
has much beauty in the interior, but has 
undergone modern restorations ; its grand 


window, containing figures 


east repre- 
senting the genealogy of Jesus Christ 

from the Jesse, with the 

Crucifixion and the Resurrection, is a copy of the original 
glass paintings. The reredos, which was restored in 1877, 
exhibits ten statues of St. Peter, St. John, St. Stephen, 
St. Augustine, St. Benedict, and five other saints. In the 
square of the Cloisters, which measures 132 ft. on each 
side, and which was formerly the 

burial-ground of Fellows of the 

the Chantry 


stem of 


College, stands 


1893.— 125 


HUNDREDTH 


' the oldest portrait of William of Wykeham. 


ANNIVERSARY. 


ENTRANCE GATE, 


Chapel, with the Scriptorium, now the College Library, 
The painted glass of the east window contains 
Outer and 
Middle Gate, indeed, stand as they did of yore. ‘The 
Warden's house, with its pleasant garden, has a modern 
of comfortable dignity. The ‘* School,” which 


above it. 


aspect 


was built in the reign of Charles II. by Warden Nicholas, 
is not much altered in appearance, though it has been 
superseded as the place of ordinary studies, and is now 


in Byer, 4s : Fer 
F tn le bo atone Ft 7 
ie ie ee 


ala Oa se 


“ SCHOOL.” 


a hall for musical and other meetings. An 
organ has been placed in the old school - room, 
where the Glee Club now gives its concerts; but the 
former occupation of the room is_ still commemorated 
by the famous Latin inscription on the wall, ‘* Aut Disce 
aut Discede ; manet sors tertia, Ceedi,” with the emblems 
of the rewards of industry, a mitre and a crosier, an 
inkhorn and a sword, denoting success in the eccle- 
siustical, civil, and military services, and with a rod 
for idle boys. 

We trust that thd¢*memorial celebration, on Tues- 
day, July 25, of the five - hundredth anniversary of 
Winchester College will be renewed for centuries here- 
after. , 


usel as 


GYMNASIUM. 
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BANGKOK, THE CAPITAL OF SIAM. 











that no insurance company will take her as a risk, or else 
upon one of the little steamers of the Blue Funnel Line, 
which are built broad and shallow with rounded keels to 
pass over the Bangkok bar, with the certainty of getting a 











WAT PHRA KEO (ROYAL TEMPLE). 





terrific shaking up if rough weather is encountered. Tor 
four days the coast of the Malay Peninsula is often within 
sight and the vessel's arrival is generally timed te 


EW OF THE CITY. 
t by BE. E. Bond. 


A GLANCE AT BA NGKOK., studying than many plac = that everybody boasts about ; but coincide with high water on the bar, which allows 
the English ships all go from Singapore to Hong-Kong, a 13-foot vessel to pass up. The coast of Siam is, 
and the French ships go from Singapore to Saigon, and to of course, quite flat, and the mangrove swamps, which 
visit Siam one must disembark and take passage either feed on the salt water, came right down to the edge. Most 
upon a Chinese-owned steamer of so peculiar a characte European captains pilot themselves in, and the first 


BY HENRY NORMAN 
The capital of Siam is in a corner just off the regular 
tourist track round the world -that is why so few people 
have visited it. It is in itself far more worth seeing and 
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THE RIVER MENAM AT CHOW PHYA, BANGKOK. 
Photo by Ruport H. Loftus ; lent by EB. E. Bond. 
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BANGKOK, 


characteristic Siamese object that meets the eye of the 
eager visitor is one of the most charming that he may 
expect to see—a delicious little temple built upon graceful 
columns apparently rising from the water, with the curved 
horned roof and tall spire of Buddhist architecture, half 
green and half gold, and—-what is rarest of all in the Kast 

in excellent preservation. From the bar to the city is 
about twenty-five miles, but long before the latter is reached 
you the one hand the huge rice-mills which 
provide half the export trade of Siam, while from the other 
comes the buzz of the teak-saws which provide the other half. 


pass on 


The steamer will probably moor alongside one of these, and 
you will be transferred into a steam-launch to go to the hotel 
or the Consulate. The river scene is one of the busiest and most 
exciting in the far Kast: hundreds of boats cross and recross 
in all directions; little steam-launches puff their way 
busily about; the house-boats of the foreigners and the 
well-to-do inhabitants glide quickly by, propelled by a 
huge oar in bow and stern; the open boats of the Chinese 
pedlars, containing a little of almost everything on earth, 
pass from house to house, and, most curious of all, scores 
of little women of Bangkok on their 
errands of business or pleasure. For in 
m nage it is the woman who rules, who receives and pays 
money, and who conducts all the business of the family. 
Siam is anation of short-haired women, both in fact and in 
significance. The Bangkok do not stop at 
the edge of the river; they occupy half its breadth, and 
at least a quarter of the population lives afloat. In 
fact, many a Siamese who has come to Europe as a 


canoes carry th 


the Siamese 


houses of 


prince or a count or a baron, to hobnob with crowned 


THE 
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THE CAPITAL 


cutting himself off from 
the society of his fellow- 
countrymen, 

The best way to see Bang- 
kok is to climb to the top of 
a queer artificial hill called 
the Golden Mount, when the 
city lies spread out in a 
panorama you, the 
most striking feature being, 
the network of 
The the 
native city are of secondary 


around 


of course, 
canals, roads in 
importance, all the traffic is 
done by water, and the most 
interesting glimpses of pri- 
to be 


gained, if you are a canveist, 


vate Siamese hfe are 


by procuring a native boat 


and paddling yourself in 
the cool of the morning 


through the 
water - ways. 


or evening 
labyrinth of 
It is this characteristic of 
Bangkok that the 
first Kuropean visitor—and 
every subsequent one—to 
call it ‘*The Venice of the 
Kast.” From the top of the 
Golden Mount you realise how large a part of the 
enterprise and interest of the Siamese runs in the direction 
of religion, for in whatever 
direction you stretch out 


caused 
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heads and to be received with guards of honour, lives, 
when he is at home, in a little bamboo-built house of two 
rooms, erected on a platform of floating bamboos. Under 
these circumstance it is unnecessary to speak of the con- 
dition of the river, and as it is the sole source of drinking 
water in a city of teetotalers, King Cholera holds high 
revels in Siam. Europeans occasionally die of it, and 
hardly anybody spends a year in Bangkok without having 
dysentery, which is almost as bad. 

The telegraph has described the French gun-boats as 
anchoring off the British Legation—a statement calculated 
to convey a much more warlike notion than the facts 
warrant. The excellent little hotel, owned by a Ger- 
man and a the new building of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, the Legations of England, 
France, and Germany, the Custom House - 
are all collected in a group upon the river front, and any 
visiting vessel or yacht would, in the natural course of 
anchor them. The fort, I 
have said, is much lower down the river; and, 


Swede, 


- these 


things, opposite Siamese 
should 
higher up, what is euphemistically called the Siamese Fleet 
is permanently moored. Most of the vessels composing it 
have been boarded over to provide accommodation for 
sailors, almost all of whose duties are performed ashore, 
and it is years since steam was got up in their boilers. The 
collection of buildings I have described constitutes the 
principal part of what is called the Foreign City; the 
Siamese City is three miles higher up, and is reached either 
No well-to-do Siamese 


live in the Foreign City, and most Siamese Princes and 


by boat or by a long straight road. 


Government functionaries do not set their foot in it once a 
year. Neither, on the other hand, do the European 
residents who are engaged in business visit the Siamese 
City except to show its curiosities to their visitors, or to call 
at the Foreign Office on some matter requiring Government 


intervention. The European, not in the Siamese service, 


who goes and lives in the Siamese City, as I did, 
is regarded as deliberately and not vyery politely 


CHANG. 
Photo by Rupert H. Loftus ; lent by E. E. Bond. 


your hand you will be point- 
ing to three or four ‘* Wats,” 
as the temples are called, 
all gorgeous, like the little 
river temple, in crimson and 
green and but of 
varying sizes, from the great 
Wat Chang to the quaint and 
pretty little Wat Anong, 
and in various stages of 
preservation, from the beau- 
tiful temple inside the Royal 
Palace down to others which 
are mere decaying ruins, 
For a Siamese temple, ex- 
cept the royal one, is never 
restored; in the Buddhist 
faith no merit attaches to 
restoring another man’s Wat, 
and the seeker after celestial 
must build his 
own. Most travellers have 
something of the ghoul in 
them, and, therefore, they 
are always taken to see Wat 
Seket, the City Cemetery of Bangkok, where the rich ave 
cremated and the paupers are thrown naked into an empty 


gold, 
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HATS OF THE KING OF SIAM. 


space and eaten by dogs, pigs, and vultures, the 
attendant having previously obligingly slit them open 
to facilitate the process. 

The Royal Palace is the most beautiful building between 
Singapore and San Francisco, the Italian architect having 
very cleverly united the European and Siamese styles of 
architecture in one building, the lower part, of white marble, 
containing elaborate offices and reception-rooms, and the 
upper part displaying the fanciful and gorgeous roof of the 
Siamese temple. This, however, is only the palace that 
is shown to foreigners; the real palace, where the King's 
innumerable households reside, being a small town behind 
this fine building, carefully surrounded by a wall, and abso- 
lutely secluded from the inquisitive eye and foot of the visitor. 
To such a point is the spirit of exclusion carried that good 
manners require you instantly and bluntly to turn your 
back upon any Sismese Princess whose carriage may by 
chance pass you in the street. Compliance with this rule 
is much appreciated by the Siamese, and the staring 
foreigner is proportionately detested. No description 
of Bangkok is complete without a few about 
the King, who is certainly its most charming inhabitant. 
He is a handsome man, of as commanding a presence as is 
possible to small stature; his behaviour to those foreigners 
whom he likes is characterised by dignified and charming 
familiarity, and he has a full measure of the traditional 
royal faculty for remembering names and personalities and 
always saying the right thing. Anyone who has had the 
honour of seeing much of him will have an extra reason 
for regretting if French ambition should result in his 
downfall. 
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Photo by Rupert H. Lofius; lent by E. E. Bond, 
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A LITERARY ENIGMA. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

One difficult question meets the literary forger: How is he 
to lead up to his discovery? Ireland’s tale of the mysterious 
holder of Shakspere securities was childishly feeble. How 
are you (I am assuming you to be a literary forger) to 
account for your possession of a lost gospel, a lost classic, 
a manuscript of Moliére, of Aristotle? Mr. Shapira’s bold 
stroke was a failure: the material on which his Biblical 
text was written would not stand inspection. 

Now, of all literary supercheries, the pseudo Waverley 
novel ** Moredun” (1855 best led up to. It was 
brought out by E. de Saint Maurice Cabany, ‘‘ Directeur- 
de la Société des Archivistes de France.” M. 
Cabany’s story this: About 1825 a rich eccentric 
German collector was residing in Paris. He was fond of 
M. Cabany, and M, Cabany had expectations, which, on the 
ruin of his friend, were reduced to a writing-desk. This 
contained a manuscript novel, given by Scott to William 
Spencer, a writer of 

1825, and went to 


was 


Général 
was 


Spencer, and by him to the German. 
social verse, was ruined, like Scott, in 
live in Paris, where Scott mentions that they breakfasted 
together, on Nov. 3, 1826, when Sir Walter was there 
with his daughter, Miss Anne Scott. The old German 
died, and, in Septem- 

ber 1854 M. Cabany 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
he gave the sermons to Gordon; the device of ‘‘ W. 8.” 
suits Spencer’s name as well as Scott’s. Taking with all 
this the admirable letter signed, for this occasion only, 
‘©W. S.,” I admit that I stand in admiration of the forger’s 
art, whoever the forger may have been. Everything 
works out admirably. In the desk, the mythic desk, was 
a collection of Royalist tracts about the Restoration, which 
the German meant to give Sir Walter. Why he did not 
does not appear; perhaps Sir Walter died before they were 
collected. These tracts M. Cabany deposited with his 
London publishers, Messrs. Low. But what became of 
the manuscript of ‘‘Moredun”? Philaréte Chasles saw 
it, was convinced, and wrote on it in the Débats. 

One story is good till another is heard. On March 3, 1855, 
Mr. Skene, of Rubislaw, Scott’s dearest surviving fnend, 
he who saw Sir Walter's apparition shortly before his own 
death, wrote a letter to the Athenwum. He had visited 
Scott on the day of his ruin in 1825, and found him with 
‘‘every scrap of composition or notes I possess,” laid 
before him on the table, ready to be sold in ‘the interests 
Was it likely that he would have kept 
Well, if Scott wrote ‘‘ Moredun,” he 
“Let any- 


of his creditors. 
back ** Moredun ”’ ? 
did well to keep it back, and give it away. 
thing that is entirely uneatable be given to the poor!” 
Mr. Skene quoted a niece of Sir Walter’s, who felt sure 





received his desk, and 
the manuscript of 
‘Moredun, a Tale c! 

1210.” It 
wcompanied by a 


Was 


tter, signed 


tis 


Scott, 


> to Spencer 
dated 
4, 1826. Ob- 
careful 





























letter 

ternal 

worth anything, 

I do not 


stress on 


wrote it! 
lay 
handwriting, 
that is an excellent 

imitation, but on the style: 
told me about your daft friend, the foreign monomaniac, 1s 
y the case 
as I ever met with.” 


though THE 


‘*The story which Anne has 


of a man who requires to be cognosced 


as cieari 


If M. Cabany, or any other man not 


a Scot, wrote even it clause he deserves credit as an 


\itator beyond rivalry. But the letter goes on to say that 
b 


itt bel and Sir 
Walter is clearly making him s he 
ons to another man, Mr. Gordon, 
The curious may read the letter 

x themselves; they will acknowledge its extraordinary 
ind tone--in fact, of his character. 


ileves Spencer to be the real monomaniac, 
i present of the piece, a 
made a present of two sern 
poverty (Jan. 10, 1828). 
istery of Scott's styl 
treasure, 
it, he says, with the 


24. Nov. 
known in Paris *‘ 


register his 


Nov. On 
Was not 

after” the story appeared in the papers. 

boo preface, on paper of 1817. On Nov. 14, ' 

Ballantyne had told Miss that Scott 

engaged on a novel of ‘‘more ancient manners still” than 

** Waverley.” Now, the novels which followed ‘‘ Waverley ”’ 


more 


Edgeworth was 


and 
but 


recent inners Mannering”’ 


Guy 
this 


were on 
‘The Antiquary.” 
** Moredun ”’ ? 
The whole far, is extremely neat and 
good. Scott has an old tale of which he 
opinion ; Spencer is in need ; Scott gives it to Spencer, as 


could novel be 


argument, so 
has no high 


TOMB OF JANE AUSTEN IN WINCHESTER 
that Miss Anne Scott possessed no such manuscript. 
‘* How could Anne come to be carrying a great manu- 
script with her on her visit to Paris?” ‘I cannot think 
that foreigners alone would have ventured on this,” says 
the lady. Foreigner or no foreigner, the forger was a 
‘very clever chiel”: it was only when he came to 
writing ‘‘Moredun” that he failed. Gordon, of the 
sermons, wrote to the Atheneum, criticising the 
handwriting of Scott, as shown in the facsimile of 
the letters. Some of Mr. Gordon’s other remarks 
were extremely futile; he does not seem to have read 
the preface which he censures. The Atheneum refused 
to insert M. Cabany’s reply, so he says, which was 
unsportsmanlike. He avers that he had never read Lock- 
hart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott”: he now got it, read it, and advanced 
the ingenious arguments which we have noticed. And how 
could Scott have had ai/ his manuscripts in Castle Street ? 
Many must have been at Abbotsford. Brookes of Sheffield 
issharp. Mr. Skene said nothing about the manuscripts in 
his account, given in Lockhart, of his interview with Scott 
on the day of his ruin. Then Sir Walter never signed him- 
self ‘“W. S.”? He did, in a letter to William Scrope. 
M. Cabany makes poor Mr. Gordon’s arguments look 
extremely feeble, as, indeed, they are. The only mar- 
vellous thing is that whoever wrote Scott's letter to 
Spencer, and connected the threads of the whole plot so 
cleverly, did not manage to write a better novel. _The answer 
to all the clever contentions is—Try to read ‘*‘ Moredun” ! 
Nobody can read it. The verses in it are the best part of 
it: they are not bad. The whole affair is clean forgotten ; 
perhaps the learned know its hidden history, and can tell 
who wrote the letter signed ‘‘ W. 8.” 


also 
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AT THE TOMB OF JANE AUSTEN. 
Winchester has proudly concerned itself of late with the 
commemoration of the antiquity of its city and Cathedral, 
and this week we join in commemorating the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of its College. Let us not also entirely 
forget the finest of its latter-day literary traditions. The 
present writer visited Winchester Cathedral the other day, 
and asked the man who received the customary fee where 
Jane Austen was buried, only to receive the assurance 
that there was no tomb inscribed with that name; and 
even the accomplished Dean, in the valuable little book 
which he has written upon Winchester, does not think 
the author of ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility ’’ worthy of mention. 
Yet Jane Austen has been pronounced second only to 
Shakspere by men so intellectually dissimilar as Macaulay 
and Tennyson; and that she was the greatest of her sex 
is now scarcely disputed by any competent person. We 
no longer attempt to justify our love for Jane Austen’s 
They have become part of the accepted literary 
Iler delicate fancy, 


writings. 
creed of all intelligent men and women. 
her delicious humour are as palpable as the inimitable 
characterisation which gave us Fanny Price and Emma 
Woodhouse and Anne Elliot, and the rest of that famous 
It has been said that Dickens has fixed modern 
humanity for us in 
types, but, before 
Dickens, Jane Austen 


gallery. 





had done this with 
a finer artistic sense ; 
and Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. Collins 
convincing as 
creatures of the liter- 


are as 


any 


ary imagination that 

the world 

known. 
Jane Austen 


has ever 
was 
buried in the Cathe- 
dral in July 1817, 
the centre of 
north 


near 
the 


almost 


aisle, 
opposite to 
the beautiful chantry 
tomb of William of 
Wykeham. We know 
all too little of the 
last days in College 
Street, but her sister 
left 
is some slight picture 
of the end: ‘1 have 
lost a treasure 
a sister, such a friend 
have 


She 





Cassandra has 


such 
as never can 
been surpassed, 
was the sun of my 
life, the 
every pleasure, 


gilder of 

the 
every 
had 


conceale dl 


soother of 
sorrow. I not 
a thought 
from her, and it is 
as if I had lost a 
part of myself. She 
felt herself to be 
dying about half an 
hour before she 
became tranquil and 
apparently uncon- 
scious. When 
I asked her if there 
was anything she 


wanted, her answer 


CATHEDRAL. 


was she wanted 
nothing but death. 
place on Thurs lay morning ; 
deposited in the Cathedral. It is a 
to think that they are to lie in a building she admired 
so much.” 

On the Thursday Cassandra watched the procession, 
which included her brothers, as it passed out of sight 
round the corner of Kingsgate Street. Of the actual scene 
in the Cathedral no one has left us a single glimpse, but we 
can imagine the simplicity of it all, and yet the inherent 
fitness, as the dust of England’s modest queen of letters 
was made to mingle with that of her kings and prelates. 
‘Lhe black her tomb bears the following 


scr tion 


. The last sad ceremony is to take 
her dear remains are to be 


satisfaction to me 


marble of in- 

In memory of Jane Austen, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. George Austen, Sormerly Rector of Steventon in this 
She departed this life on July 18, 1817, aged forty- 
one, afte ralong i// ness, supporte d with the pati neeand hope of 
The benevolence of her heart, the sweetness of her 
lemper, and the extraordinary endowments of her mind, 


obtained the regard of all who knew her, and the warmest love 


county. 


a Christian. 


of her immediate connections. Their grief is in proportion 
to their affection : but 
in their deepest affliction they are consoled by a firm though 
humble hope that her charity, devotion, faith, and purity 
the sight of her 
C. K. 8. 


the y know their loss to be irreparable 1 


have rendered her soul acceptable mn 


Redeemer. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

When Marlborough and Prince Eugene of Savoy, in 
August 1704, by a series of skilful manceuvres, had 
effected a junction, they knew little about the French 
and Bavarian army opposed to them beyond its probable 
strength and apparent object in crossing the Danube. 
That object undoubtedly was to cut off Prince Eugene 
and defeat him before help could arrive; but he, seeing 
this, had retired to join hands with Marlborough, 
whose rapid advance with a force of 34,000 men across 
four rivers swollen by recent rains frustrated the 
enemy’s designs. They knew then that the combined 
army under Marshal Tallard and the Elector of Bayaria 
was within a short march of their position on the Kessel. 
Two days earlier Marlborough had written expressing 
doubts whether the French, in spite of boasted superiority, 
would hazard a battle : ‘‘ Yet, if we find a fair occasion, we 
shall be glad to embrace it, being persuaded that the ill 
condition of our affairs in most parts requiresit.” Intent upon 
finding the occasion, he and Prince Eugene con- 
templated an advance westward across the 
Nebel to take up a position near Hochstadt, and 
with that object in view they set out at the 
head of the Grand Guards to reconnoitre the 
ground in their front. ‘Threading the pass 
of Dapfheim and approaching Schweningen, 
they became aware of several hostile squadrons 
in the distance, but could not make out whether 
these were acting independently or covering 
a general movement. Then the two Generals 
ascended to the ‘belfry of Dapfheim, which 
stands on the bold spur of a commanding 
height near where the swift Danube loops 
itself round an island. Thence they could 
look across a plain that, widening westward, 
is bounded by a broken range of hills and 
wooded ravines down which the Nebel and 
half-a-dozen minor streams run. As a con- 
trast to the conditions under which modern 
battles are fought we may notice this remark- 
able incident of Marlborough and Prince 
Kugene reconnoitring the position of their 
enemies from the little belfry of Dapfheim 
church on the morning of Aug. 12, 1704. The 
range of artillery in these days, and the 
modifications of strategy thereby brought 
about, have made it necessary for cavalry 
to scout far in advance of the main body of 
an army. If they did not find out what 
movements were going on in their front, a 
General would have little chance of doing 
so, and least of all by ascending the tower 
of a village church, where he would stand 
the risk of being riddled by shots from smaller 
arms of precision. 

But the Duke of Marlborough, with 
Prince Eugene, looking out from that con- 
venient watch-tower, could see that their 
purpose of taking up a position beyond the 
Nebel had been forestalled by Marshal Tallard 
and the Elector of Bavaria, whose quarter- 
masters could be descried marking out the 
ground for a vast camp which would stretch 
from Blenheim to Lutzingen. That was a 
sight to animate the spirits of two warlike 
commanders who had begun to fear that their 
energies might be wasted in following an 
army whose commander would decline a 
battle. No opportunity can be more fayour- 
able for attacking troops than when they 
are changing camps, and the allied com- 
manders prepared to make the most of a 
chance that fortune had thrown in their way. 
Though inferior in numbers their troops were 
of the best, seasoned by endurance of many 
marches and encouraged by recent successes. 
The Duke of Marlborough had under his 
command thirteen British battalions, the Grenadier 
Guards, the Royal Scots or Lothian Regiment, the Buffs 
then known as Churchill’s Regiment—the 8th, 10th, 
15th, and 16th Foot, the Irish Regiment, the Scots Fusiliers, 
the Welsh Fusiliers, the 24th, the Cameronians, and the 
37th Toot, besides Dutch, Hessians, and. Hanovegrians. 
Ilis British cavalry consisted of the Ist and 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, three regiments of Irish Horse, now known 
respectively as the 5th Dragoon Guards, the Carabiniers, 
and the 7th Dragoon Guards ; the North British Dragoons, 
or Scots Greys, and the 5th Dragoons, now Lancers. In 
aldition to these he had seventy-two squadrons made up of 
Dutch, Hessian, Hanoverian, and Danish cavalry. The 
Scots Greys and 5th Dragoons, though counted as cavalry, 
were, in fact, mounted infantry, and fought on foot. Prince 
Mugene’s force comprised seven battalions of Danes, eleven 
of Prussians, and seventy-four squadrons, including 
Prussian, Suabian, Franconian, and Wirtemberg, and 
cavalry, and the Imperial troops of Austria. The total 
strength of the combined armies was about 52,000 ; while the 
hostile army, under Marshal Tallard, was considerably 
stronger, numbering at least 56.000, of which more than 
50,000 were French troops, the Bavarians under their 


THE 


MARLBOROUGH LOOKING OUT FROM THE CHURCH-TOWER OF 
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Elector consisting of only five battalions and twenty-three 
squadrons. Some officers ventured to remonstrate with 
Marlborough on the temerity of attacking a force so superior 
numerically, but he answered, ‘‘ I know the danger, yet a 
battle is absolutely necessary, and I rely on the bravery 
and discipline of the troops, which will make amends for 
our disadvantages.” 

That night, which was Aug. 12, the brigades of Wilkes 
and Rowe kept outpost watch beyond Dapfheim, while the 
remainder of the confederate army slept on its camping 

But little rest fell to the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Soon after midnight he was in deep consultation 
Orders for a 


ground, 
share. 

with Prince Eugene on the plan of battle. 
general engagement had been issued hours earlier. The 
baggage-train was already on its way to Rutlingen. At 
two o’clock on the morning of the 13th the allied troops 
quitted their camp, leaving tents standing, and began their 
march through the pass of Dapfheim in eight columns. 
Seated in a carriage Marlborough wrote his final orders, 
while generals and staff-officers stood round him in the 





BEFORE THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


first flush of dawn. The troops under his immediate 
command in the left wing were to move across the valley 
and form line on ground stretching from Weilheim to 
Kremheim, while Prince Eugene’s columns skirted the 
hills, directing their march upon LEichberg. At three 
o'clock they began to pass the Kessel, and two hours later 
they came into parallel order on the banks of the Reichen, 
where they halted while Marlborough and Eugene rode 
forward escorted by forty squadrons to observe the 
enemy's disposition. Then the whole army continued 
Cold mists crept up from the 
rivulets to screen this march of many men so effectually 
that the enemy’s patrols seem to have seen nothing that 
warned them of approaching conflict. Even while the 
movement was in progress, the French mistook the escort of 
Marlborough and Eugene for a rear-guard detached to 
cover a supposed retreat upon Nordlingen; and so the 


its advance in silence. 


allied Generals were permitted to gain the crest of a 
low hill whence they could scan the course of the Nebel 
and gain a full view of the enemy's camp. Suddenly 
the fog dispersed, and Eugene's columns were seen winding 
round the wooded hills towards Berghausen. Setting fire 
to that post and to Schwenenbach and Weilheim, the 


DAPFHEIM 
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French pickets fell back hurriedly upon their main body. 
Notwithstanding the momentary confusion of a surprise, 
Tallard, Marsin, and the Elector of Bavaria had formed 
for battle long before an attack could be made upon them. 
Thinking their left centre most vulnerable, they had all 
their weight of cavalry there. French infantry, under their 
commander-in-chief, occupied the plateau between Ober- 
glauh and Blenheim, and held the palisades of that village 
in strength. On their left were Marsin’s infantry stretch- 
ing to the north of Oberglauh, where they touched the 
lines of massed cavalry, and beyond them up to the gorges 
above Lutzingen the Bavarian infantry were posted. 

sy this time all Marlborough’s troops had reached their 
points of deployment, and while they formed into line, 
staff officers went forward to fathom the depths of the nvcr 
for favourable points at which crossings might be effected, 
Tallard and Marsin had made the mistake of holding the 
two villages tuo strongly, seeing that Blenheim and Ober- 
glauh were so far apart that musketry fire from them 
could not sweep effectively the intervening ground. This 
fact did not escape Marlborough’s quick glance, 
and he made dispositions accordingly for 
sending his cavalry across the Nebel and 
launching it straight at Tallard’s — lines 
directly Eugene should be ready to attack 
Having decided upon 
sat down calmly 


the Bavarian left. 
his plan of action, he 
under a heavy cannonade to refresh himself 
while waiting the development of events. 
aide-de-camp 
Prince 


It was mid-day before an 
brought the welcome word _ that 
Eugene was ready. The Duke mounted his 
horse instantly, sent word for Lord Cutts, 
under whose command were the brigades 
of Rowe and Wilkes, to attack Blenheim, 
while in person he directed the fording of 
the stream and the swamps which were in 
places impassable. Against Blenheim, the 
key of the position, where Tallard had posted 
the brigades of Navarre, Artois, and Gueder 
behind an entanglement of chevaux - de- 
JSrise, gates, and carts in the intervals 
between palisades, British troops advanced 
with shouldered arms. General Rowe, lead- 
ing the attack, would not allow a shot to 
be fired until he stuck his sword into 
the palisades. Grim and silent, the dis- 
mounted Scots Greys followed him, never 
wavering, though their ranks were torn by 
a storm of bullets. At the signal they 
rushed forward, but in a few minutes one- 
third of their front line had been swept 
down and their leader fell mortally wounded. 
Rushing from a fire too fierce even for 
their hardened courage to face, they fell 
lack, but the Hessians gave them timely 
support, and Lumley sent some squadrons 
to charge the advancing French. Mean- 
while Churchill’s regiment had crossed the 
river, and under cover of its fire the cavalry 
went for the fords. Some waded through 
swamps and streams, while others threw 
rough bridges across it. The enemy’s guns 
were brought to bear on these struggling 
masses, and squadrons charged them before 
they could form line on the further slope. 
But their assailants were checked by heavy 
fire from Churchill’s infantry, and then 
other cavalry regiments crossing charged 
the enemy in turn. There on the plateau 
between Blenheim and Oberglauh the fight 
raged fiercely for hours, while farther 1 orth- 
ward Prince Eugene could make no headway 
against the stubborn LBavarians and _ the 
French cavalry, though every battalion 
and squadron that he could thiow into 
the fight charged time after time. sut 
at five o’clock Marlborough by a masterly 
movement broke through the ranks of his adver- 
saries, and drove Marshal Tallard’s lines back towards 
the Danube. Then Marsin and the Elector of Bavaria, 
finding that all was over, began to retire, and the 
l'rench Commander -in-Chief made his last desper- 
ate stand with his back to the Danube. There out- 
flanked, and with no means of escape open to him, he 
yielded his sword to the victor. But the fight was not 
yet over at Blenheim. Lumley led the Scots Greys 
again to the attack there, and not until battalion after 
hattalion had been brought up, and batteries planted within 
musket shot, did the brave defenders consent to surrender. 
The regiment of Navarre even burnt its colours and burie1 
its arms before marching out rather than allow these 
trophies to fall into the hands of its enemies. Seeing the 
bravest of French troops dead, wounded, or prisoners, and 
the shattered remnant in full retreat, Marlborough scribbled 
a hasty note to the Duchess, begging her to give his ‘‘duty 
to the Queen and let her know her army has had a glorious 
victory!” The French were driven beyond the Rhine, and 
Marlborough soon captured Landau; he would then have 
invaded France but for the inactivity of one of his German 
allies, Prince Louis, Margrave of Baden. H. H. 8. P. 
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MARLBOROUGH GIVING HIS ORDERS AT DAYBRE. 
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SCIENCE JO T T INGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I observe that in the course of a lecture delivered by M. 
Nikola Tesla, at Philadelphia, that eminent electrical expert 
suggested that when, by the power of thought, an image 
is evoked in the ‘* mind,” one effect of this mental action 
is to influence the ends of the nerves of sight, and in turn 
to affect the retina. This last, as everybody knows, is the 
nervous network into which the nerve of sight expands at 
the back of the eye. It is the sensitive plate of the eye’s 
photographic apparatus, and receives upon its surface the 
unages of things seen. M. Tesla is, of course, speaking 

specially of sensations of sight coming the reverse way to 
th: ut they pursue in our ordinary seeing processes. Light 
waves pass into the eye, give rise on the retina to an image 
of what is seen, and this image is in turn tr insmitted along 
the optic nerve to the sight-centres on the brain, and pre- 
suma bly will finally affect our consciousness as the end of 
the action. This is a rough-and-ready description of what 
happens when we see anything. The eye is only a * gate- 
way of knowledge,” through which certain kinds of 
sonsations—those of light-waves—alone can enter; just as 
the ear, in its turn, is another gateway, into which only 
sound-waves are legitimately admitted. 


Now, that there is a reverse process to the ordinary 
way of seeing and hearing, everyone 
admits. What is called ‘subjective’ sensations come, 
not from without, but from within. In certain cases, 
a man may see the spectre of a deceased friend or the 
image of a living friend standing before him. The 
** ghost” he sees has come from his own brain. It arises 
subjectively, because of some power or other which the 
brain possesses of projecting forward upon, and along the 
nerve of sight to the retina, the image of what has been 
sen or even imagined; and this projection from within 
gives rise to the spectral illusion. More familiarly, when 
a blow is received on the eye, we” ” These scin- 


(or i objective a) 


see stars. 
tillations of light have no external or objective existence. 
They arise from direct irritation of the retina, no doubt. 
‘They are the *‘ ghosts ” of light sparks. When we experi- 
ence a ‘‘ringing in the ears” we know the sound has no 
outside reality. It arises from some irritation of the audi- 
tory nerves projected forwards, and giving us the sensation 
of sound. Such are ‘‘ subjective” sensations, which thus 
represent the ‘** ghosts” of science. 


M. Tesla’s idea is that there 
action involved in all such processes, 
brain an impulse, impression, or call 
actually effects (in the case of images) some change on the 
ends of nerves and on the eye's retina. He speculates 
whether it will ever be within the power of man to analyse 
the condition of the retina when disturbed in this way by our 
thoughts or brain-vagaries. We know a good deal : bout the 
changes and actions which go on in the retina in the case of 
ordinary sight. M. Tesla wants to fathom what happens 
when this inward sight, as it were, His specu- 
lation is perfectly justifiable, but I notice that, as is quite 
natural, it has already excited criticism, and I have before 
me the views of Dr. 8. Wilks on the points involved in 
M. Tesla’s ideas ; Dr. Wilks being a critic whose views, of 
course, are entitled to be received with the greatest con- 
sideration and respect. No physiologist will doubt that the 
body can be influenced, and that often powerfully and 
sometimes remarkably, from and by the nervous centres; 
and Dr. Wilks not only alludes to this plain fact, but adds 
that the pupil of the eye itself may be and is affected from 
the brain side, as well as from without. Yet he holds that 
‘‘it is proceeding to a very great length to say, with 
M. Tesla, that the organs of the senses may be affected from 
within.” I confess I hardly follow Dr. Wilks here. Why 
should the brain be regarded as incapable of affecting 
the seuse organs directly from within’ It is true we 
do not know that when a person like Macbeth sees the 
dagger in the air, there is the actual image of the weapon 
projected forwards on his retina from his brain; but then 
we are not entitled, on the other hand, to deny that this is 
possible. 

Dr. Wilks himself says of the Macbeth incident, ‘*‘ We 
believe in this case there would be no impression or picture 
of a dagger in the retina.” I say, again, why not? If, 
sitting alone, I conjure up the image of a person I know, 
that ‘person’s figure ‘tin my mind's eye.” 
it is that wondrous 


is a distinct physical 
whereby from the 
it what we will, 


occurs. 


I can ** see” 
This is imagination pure and simple ; 
combination of the powers of memory, recollection, and 
reconstruction which idealises our lives. In that case, I 
do not presume that the image of the person has been pro- 
jected on my retina at all. The whole thing is a brain 
process pure and simple. But how different the case, if, 
as has occurred to thousands of my fellow-men, I sat down 
alone and became conscious that an image or spectre of my 
friend was standing or sitting in front of me, when at that 
time I knew he was mayhap miles dway, or even dead! 
The consciousness of projected image outside oneself 
very different thing and involves very 
different processes both in eye and brain from the 
mere act of recollection. I submit this difference 
for the consideration of Dr. Wilks, and of all others 
interested in M. Tesla’s speculation. To me, physiologi- 
cally, the difference between the two acts of ordinary 
remembrance of an image, and of actually seeing the image 
projected from the background of one’s consciousness as 
an ‘‘illusion,”’ is immense In the former case, we need 
predicate no change or action in the eye structures; in the 
latter, we reasonably must postulate change. 


Finally, Dr. Wilks says 
Macbeth, with his dagger, 


is surely a 


that when a person like 
sees or hears subjectively, he 
is ** mad.’ Is this a correct mode of describing the 
person’s state’ I think not. Surely the person who 
knows that his spectral visitants are only the coinages of 
very far from ‘mad.” We should 
and must distinguish between an illusion and an 
hallucination. An illusion is a something which we know 
to be unreal, an hallucination is an illusion which we believe 
to be real. It is only sane people who suffer from illusions : 
it is insane people who are the subjects of hallucination. 
Surely Dr. Wilks would not certify anybody as insane who 
came to consult him for the cure and relief of some brain- 
disturbance of which illusions formed a pant. 


his brain is being 
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Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


Qy, Kr (Glasgow).— With the omissions you propose, the problem may have 
a second solution, but the author’s sohution is perfectly sound, and admits 
of only one reply. 

R Ke ty (of Kelly).—There is a serious dual in your problem arising from 
R takes P, when White continues 2. Q to B 6th (ch) or Q to B 8th, and B 
mates in either case. Again, if Black pluy 1. Kt to K 8rd, 2. B to K 7th 

ch) or R to Kt 6th (ch), and B mates. 

Rev W P Wiu1ams.—Your last batch of problems are too elementary to do 
you credit were we to publish them. 

D E H Noyes (Cheltenham).—Thanks for new diagram, duly to hand. 

F W (Lutterworth)—I M Brown, 19, Bagby Street, Leeds, for British Chess 
Magazine, or Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, for Chess 
Monthly. We recommend you to apply for both publications. 

R Syer (San José, California).—Black’s first move should read Q to Kt 8th. 

Correct So_utions or Prosiems Nos. 2557 to 2559 received from W Allnutt 
Richmond, Tasm: ania); of No. 2564 from Mrs. Gilmore and Miss Gil- 
more (Bhinga) ; of Nos. 2566 and 2567 from F A Hollway (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) ; of No. 2568 from R H Brooks, W L Knight (Boston), James 
Clark (Chester , and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth); of No. 
2569 from James Wynn, jun, T Isaac, J M K Lupton, and Howich; of 
No. 2570 from E Emmerton, A H B, Howich, R Worters (Canterbury), 
J M K Lupton, Dr F St, E W Brook, James Wynn, Captain J A Challice, 
C MAB, and A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter). 

Correct Sotutions oF Prosiem No. 2571 received from Joseph Willcock 
Chester), H Brandreth,M A Eyre, Edgar J G Piffard, G Joicey, Mrs 
Wilson (Plymouth), Dr F St, E Louden, H 8 Brandreth, Shadforth, James 
Wynn, E W Brook, J Coad, W R Raillem, E E H, Mrs Ke wr of Kelly 
Sorrento (Dawlish), R H Brooks, C E Perugini, T G (Ware), Captain J A 
Challice, E Emmerton, J M K Lupton, Martin F, R Worters, L Desanges, 
A Newman, Hereward, T Roberts, W Wright, J D Tucker (Leeds), Fr 
Fernando (Glasgow), W P Hind, F O Simpson (Liverpool), Alpha, H B 
Hurford, Admiral Brandreth, J Dixon, and A J Habgood ( Haslar). 


By A. K. ANSELL. 
BLACK. 


K to B 3rd 
K to Kt 4th 


Sotution or Propiem No. 2570. 
WHITE. 
1. Kt to K 2nd 
2. Q to K 8th (ch 
3. Q - Ay 5th, Mate 
lack play K to K Sth, 2. Q to Q 4th (ch 


fb B 4th (ch), 
aud ifl, P Ben Bt oR Kt to B 3rd, K- moves, 3. Q « 


If 1. K to K 3rd, 2. Kt to 


r B mates, 


PROBLEM No. 2573. 
By H. F. L. Meyer. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LANCASHIRE. 

Game played in Southport between Messrs. G. W. 

the late Dr. BLumpenrc. 
Dutch Opening 

rLack (Mr. B waite (Dr. B 

P to K B 4th 31. K to Kt 2nd 

2.PtoQ B 4th P to K 3rd Q to B2 

to K B 3rd is given in the books, but | 31. 
there seems no objection to this move 32. Q to K 2nd 
3. P to K B 4th stoQKt5thich) 33. Q to Kt 4th (ch 
4. B to Q 2nd B takes B (ch 34. Q to Q7th 

5. Q takes . : Kt » K Bard (35. Pto K R 4th 

6. Kt to Q B 3re Castles O to Rtv aan i 

7. Kt to K B 3rd Q to K 2nd a eee ecm sewn, wae but little 

8. P to K 3rd Kt to K 5th difficulty 

9. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt *. 

” Ktto K Kt5th PtoQ 4th 
-RtoQ Bsq P to K R 3rd 
KttoK R3rd Ktto QB 3rd 

13. P to Q B 5th Q to K B 3rd 

P to K 4th gave an opportunity for a 
much more lively game than that which 
now results, and we think with advantage 
to Blac 

14. B to K 2nd 

15. Kt to B 2nd 

16. Castles 

17. P to K Kt 3rd 

18. P to Q Kt 4th 

19. P to Q R 3rd 

20. Kt to Kt 4th 

21. R to K B 2nd 

22.Q Rto K Bag 

23. Kt to K 5th 

24. Kt to Kt 6th 

25. Bto Kt 4th K to R 2nd 

26. P to B 5th P takes P 

27. B takes P B takes B 

28. R takes B K takes Kt 

The position ia one in whic n Black can | 

afford to give his Queen for twe k. 

29. R takes Kt Q tole R 5A. 

30. R takes Q@ K takes R 


Biytue and 


white (Dr. B BLACK (Mr. B. 
1. P to Q 4th 
of time. 


h) seems a saving 


K to Kt 3rd 
R to K Bsq 
K to R 2nd 
R to B 3rd 


QRtoK Bsq 
R to B 7th (ch 
Q Rto K B 3rd 
K R to K B 6th 
R takes P 

R to R 6th 

P to K 6th 

P to K 7th 

R to R 7th 

R takes P 

R to R 6th 


. Pto R 5th 
. K toR 3rd 
pA Q to B 8th 
39. Q takes R P 
10. P to Q R 4th 
41. P to R 5th 
42. Q to B 8th 
13. Q to K Sth 
44. P to R 6th 
45. Q takes P 
46. Q to B 2nd (ch 


A useless check, and in any case to be 


Id in reserve 
| 46. K to R sq 
. Q to K 2nd R to Q Kt 6th 
.Q to K sq R to Q 6th 
. Qto K 5th K RK to K Bé6th 
. K to R 4th K R to K B 4th 
. Qto K 8th (ch) K to R 2nd 
52. Q to K 2nd R to B 7th 
53. Q toQ 3rd (ch) K to Kt sq 
. P to Kt 4th 
F atal. After a dreary ending >a 
properly drawn game, it is now lost by 
a oversight. 


Q to R 5th (ch 
B to Q 2nd 
P to R 3rd 
Q to K 2nd 
Kt to Q sq | he 
P to B 3rd 
KttoK B2nd | 
QtoQsq | rt 
PtoQ Kt 4th 
Q to Q B 2nd 
K Rto Q sq 

|” 


Q Rto K Béth 
Black wins. 


published of the London Chess Fortnightly, Mr. 
E. Lasker makes an appeal to the British chessplaying public to find the 
money necessary for him to issue a challenge to Mr. Steinitz. The stakes 
are modestly proposed at £1000 aside, and the championship of the world 
terms that seem inspired by the example of the prize ring rather than the 
precedents of the game. While in the interests of chess we should like to 
see a match between such experts, the suggested conditions savour too much 
of Corbett and Mitchell for us to have the slightest sympathy in the success 
of this appeal. 


In the number recently 


Ladies, though excluded from the Royal Geographical 
Society, continue to show what they can do in exploring. 
Miss A. Taylor, who has lately performed the difficult feat 
of entering Tibet from the western provinces of China, 
where Mr. T. T. Cooper and other enterprising travellers 
have failed, gave an account of her journey, on July 21, to 
a meeting in Pimlico; and we may expect to hear more of it. 
She suffered many hardships, especially from the severe 
cold, was robbed by mountaineer brigands, and was opposed 
by the jealous Chinese frontier authorities ; but she got to 
within three days’ journey of the sacred city of Llassa, 
which has not been visited by Europeans for years past. 
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THE LADIES’ COLU M N. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER, 


Those insistent signs of the waning of the season, the 
summer sales, are in full swing. For some time the leaa- 
ing dress houses resisted the ‘custom, but, after all, it has 
common-sense on its side, for fashion changes so that the 
goods of one year are not acceptable the next to those ladies 
who can afford the highest scale of dress expenditure, and 
those houses that cater to the wealthiest and most stylish 
class of women must dispose of their goods each season, 
even at a sacrifice. At the same time, the stock of such a 
house, having been made only a few weeks earlier in the 
forefront of fashion, is still of the best style and in the newest 
mode of the day. Sue th sales, therefore, afford genuine bar- 
gains for women who can buy with wisdom. Messrs. Jay aro 
now having a sale at their Regent Circus house, at which a 
number of excellent models, French and English, are being 
disposed of at less than half the price that they were a few 
weeks ago, though they are still as spotlessly fresh and as 
thoroughly in the latest style as ever. Here are some 
samples. 

A fine grey cloth is made as to the skirt of a plain bell 
shape, with three narrow frills of the material put round 
close — ‘ther just above the knee, and as to the bodice is 
double-breasted, fastened with three large buttons of 
glittering paste on each side, and there is a little three- 
cornered vest of white silk, and a fall of white chiffon 
around the neck. This is marked now at half its original 
price. Another very practical dress, reduced from eightee mn 
guineas to e leven, 1s a black-and- me stripe d silk, 
the white stripe engagingly watered; it is trimmed with 
panels of black silk e smbroidery santieed to net, laid over 
black velvet ; the skirt of the striped silk is made with a 
long train. Another dress with a train is of grey corded 
silk, and has large black velvet sleeves, the bodice being 
trimmed with jet. This is now ten guineas. A _ perfectly 
delightful dress for a slender young woman is a white crépe 
de Chine, edged with a tiny row of open-work insertion and 
three rows of black baby ribbon, all woven in the fabric. 
The skirt is made in three flounces of this pretty material, 
accordion pleated, while the bodice is low, with a deep 
berthe of lace and full sleeves. This is cheap at seven 
guineas. Even more moderate in price is a stylish gown 
of grey fine cloth of the lightest Kai, made with three 
flounces, each edged with broad gold braid, the bodice 
having a deep fall of good lace from bust to waist, held 
in by a narrow white silk belt, the grey cloth showing at 
the top asa yoke. This is six anda half guineas. Tea- 
gowns and mantles have shared in the reduction, and the 
mnillinery is even proportionately cheaper. 

At the opera and the theatre, where dress as it is actually 
being worn is in evidence, there are one or two noticeable 
tendencies. There has been a marked alteration this season 
in the mode of dressing the hair: the reign, so long 
absolute, of the fringe is evidently challenged. The hair is 
now often being dressed parted in the centre but drawn low 
and slightly fluffed or ‘‘ créped” over the forehead on each 
side, and then a small diamond ornament is placed quite 
near the front—in fact it is sometimes worn much like the 
‘* bob-jewels”’ of Elizabethan times, dangling almost on the 
brow. The wide-puffed sleeve is universal, except for a few 
ladies like the Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry, who 
have a style of their own and always adhere to it. But the 
Paris fashion of a very deep berthe of real lace extending 
from the low cut of the bust right down to the waist has 
not yet found favour here; the lace on the dresses at the 
opera was almost invariably worn as deep epaulettes, falling 
over the full sleeves, but leaving the dress line alone to 
come along the line of the figure in the exact front. 

The King of Siam, who 1s now undergoing such tribu- 
lation at the hands of the French, is deserving of our 
sympathy because of his enlightened views about the 
education of the women of his house. He boldly de ‘parted 
from Oriental traditions, about a year ago, by engaging an 
English lady, a London high school headmistress, to go 
over to teach the Queen and the younger female members 
of the royal household the English language and other 
branches of knowledge, and also to try to establish a public 
school for girls in his capital. The King of Siam, like the 
ancient Egyptian monarchs, is required to wed one of the 
daughters of his own father, no meaner blood being allowed 
to mingle with the royal stream. 

Attentive readers of their newspapers will have per- 
ceived lately displayed a page of facsimile of those elaborate 
spider tracks that the Germans, de spite their intelligence, 
will persist in using for the alphabet. This, being inter- 
preted, is found to refer to Mellin’s food for inf: ints, and to be 
an extraordinary mark of favour from the Empress of 
Germany, who has issued a certificate under her hand and 
seal declaring that the ‘food for children has been used 
with the best results by the young princes, sons of their 
imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress.” We all 
know the loyalty of Germans, and it is probable that it will 
take that form of sincerest flatte Ty, imitation, and *‘ Mellin’s 
Food” will doubtless soon be used in eve ry German house- 
hold. Indeed, it well may be so, for the numerous olive 
branches of their Majesties ure what is better than royal 
they are healthy, well-grown, and vigorous scions of the 
noble stock. It is a great matter to feed children properly, 
and doctors know we ti how often blunders are made in this 
re “¥ ct, even by mothers who dearly love their little ones, 
and who if the *y knew that they were responsible by their 
errors for the illness and det sility of their Sekine would be 
utterly heartbroken. The dige stive organs of a small child 
need special dietary provision. In earliest infancy the diet 
should consist large ly of milk; but some babies seem to 
thrive better, even from the first, if their milk is slightly 
thickened at intervals; and when the ¢ritical time of pre- 
paring for weaning comes, six months to nine months old, 
and after that up to five or six years of age, a delicate 
farinaceous prepar: ition, containing the necessary elements 
of nutrition in proper proportion, is a needful adjunct to 
the diet table. Young children are not we'l suited by 
much meat, and yet to expect them to gro.. . de ‘velop 
flesh and bone on nothing much else than the white bread 
that we make nowadays is a delusive error. I am informed 
that the little five-year-old cycling granddaughter of the 
late veteran cyclist, Major Knox-Holmes, who has often 
had the felicity of going out as one of four generations of a 
family on the road, has been brought up on Mellin’s food. 
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THE SURREY HOME OF MR. G., F. WATTS, R.A. 


Wandering over the hills of Surrey towards Guildford, you 
come to the new home of Mr. G. F, Watts, R.A., and your 
thoughts turn directly to the description by Lord Tennyson of 
his own beloved Freshwater residence—‘ close to the ridge of 


Photo by Cameron, Mo timer 


MR. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


a noble down,” where, far from noise and smoke of town, he 
enjoys his careless-ordered garden. Overlooking one of the 
finest Surrey landscapes stands Mr. Watts’s house, in the midst 
of cool green foliage. Its name is appropriate to its occupant, 
for it is called.“ Limner’s Lease.” 

When you have walked through the picturesque garden, 
with its old favourites of flowerland, you come to the lawn in 
front of the house. Here wilderness of woodland borders on 
the garden in great beauty. The oak beams of the house are 
unpainted, and in them are clearly seen the pins, fulfilling the 
purpose of art in being useful as well as ornamental, Mr. 
Watts has his studio well placed to gain good light. It is 
lofty and commodious. Entering the room, you are at once 
struck with the magnitude of a canvas in an incomplete stage. 
This the painter's wife describes as embodying the happier idea 
of Death as a consoler rather than aconqueror. In her clear and 
charming manner, Mrs. Watts proceeds to explain the various 
types selected by distinguished husband for his ideal, 
* On this picture Mr. Watts has been engaged during twelve 
years. He likes to have about half-a-dozen pictures in pro- 
gress, and [I have known him work upon each daring a morn- 
ing. Hesays the variety isa great relief to him. He does 
not himself while painting, but likes to walk abont 
during his occupation. In this subject, ‘Death,’ he shows us 
the statesman surrendering the insignia of office. the soldier 
laying down his weapons of war, the aged crone tottering 
to her last home, the young girl gladly embracing Death's 


her 


sent 
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twin-brother Sleep, the tiny child canght in the folds of her 
robes, the old cripple w-lcoming his release from the burden of 
his infirmity.” 

There is placid benignity in the face of that “ Reaper, 
whose name is death,” as at her feet is being laid the golden 
harvist of her sickle. When Mr. Watts 
has fulfilled to his satisfaction the 
labours entailed on this work, it will 
be one of his finest ideals on canvas, 
teaching lessons of patient fortitude 
and endurance unto the end. Matthew 
Arnold's lines would be appropriate to 
this picture— 

Death stands above me, whispering low, 
I know not what, into my ear ; 

Of his strange language, all I know 
Is there is not a word of fear. 


All the industry of Mr. Watts, year by year 
exemplified in the Royal Academy, makes 
us forget that he is seventy-two years 





of age. Tle is a 
native of London, 


and, when he was 
only twenty - two, 
became known to 
the public by his 


cartoon “Caractacus 
led in ‘Triumph 
through the Streets 
of Rome.” This 


was exhibited in 
Westminster Hall. 
He then went to 
Italy, where he 


studied diligently 
the masterpieces of 
Michael Angelo, 


‘Titian, Raphael, 
and Giorgione. 


After his return 
from Italy, his pic- 
ture “ Echo” created 
muchinterest. Next 
came “ Paola and 
Francesca” ant 
* Fata Morgana,” 


exhibited in 1848, THE 
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A wonderfully conceived idea was “Life's  !l!usion,” 
which the public admired in the following year. ‘Vho that 
saw it can forget Mr. Watts’s picture entitled “ Love and 
Death,” exhibited in 1877, or his famous “ ‘Time, Death, and 
Judgment”? During the last few years he has painted excel- 
lent portraits, although lovers of his deeply wrought ideas on 
canvas grudge Mr, Watts’s time spent in portraiture. He has, 
however, enriched us by his lifelike representations of Heir 
Joachim, Cardinal Manning, and others. It would he 
impossible to enumerate the artist’s later works, which are 
well known, He became a Royal Academician in 1868, 
An interesting photograph shows Mr. Watts engaged on a 
piece of sculpture, of which he has become so fond that it 
more than rivals his love of painting. And when does this 
veteran artist of seventy-two years old paint? Mr. Watts 
rises every morning at four o'clock, and is scrupulously 
punctual. He quite bemoaned the fact that, for a wonder, he 
had been ten minutes late at breakfast on the day I called. He 


loves methodical ways, and that largely accounts for the great 
quantity of work he has done in his lifetime. 
through the day until the light is gone. 


Ile works on 
He usually reads 


AT LIMNER’S LEASE. 


in the evening, and at nine o'clock he retires to bed. This 
is his daily programme, and from it not many departures 
are made. He said, the other day, that when a young man he 
hated early rising, but cured himself by sleeping on the floor ! 
Here we see his admirable portrait of his friend Tennyson, 
side by side with that of the late Lord Sherbrooke. Both are 
destined, by the generous disposition of Mr. Watts, to become 
the property of the nation. About thirty portraits of men of 
our time, from Mr. Watts’s brush, will be a standing memorial 
of his splendid gift, whose value will increase as time glides 
on and leaves us bereft of the originals of this veritable 
“Eminent Men Series.” 

Mr. Watts really regards “ Limner’s Lease” as his winter 
home, preferring to work in London during the summer. But 
the soothing quiet of the country draws him away from the 
busy hum of the Metropolis, and he often travels into Surrey 
in the bright days as well as in the dusk of the year. This 
had been the case on the bright morning when I was fortu- 
nate enough to induce him to figure in the accompanying 
photograph of his house. His picture of * Death” is so large 
that it has to be lowered through the floor of his studio in 
order that Mr. Watts may work upon the upper portion of it. 
Though incomplete, the canvas is a remarkable one, and its 
grace as well as its genius is obvious at once. An impression 
of its magnitude can be gained from the photograph of Mr. 
Watts’s studio. 

Leaving the inspiring workshop of Mr. Watts’s wonderful 
art, I paused on the threshold of the house to admire the 
really remarkable panels of the ceiling of the first room. ‘The 
exquisite tracery is the work of Mrs. Watts, who shares the 
enthusiasm for artistic ornamentation which distinguishes 
her husband. Each panel has been adorned in an Italian 
method with delicate moulding by this lady, who returned 
from a tour in Egypt with intense admiration for the art of 
that land, which is as full of meaning as it is of art. And so 
much of the decoration of houses, in the present day, is so 
meaningless and absurd that its owners have tried to make 
this home different. 

And, indeed, it is different. In the first place—asitshould be— 
it is homely ; inthe second place—prowime accessit—it is charm- 
ingly artistic. ‘Truly it realises the aim of its worthy owners, 
whoevidentlysharethe sentiments of CharlesSwain, whosang— 

Home's not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 


Filled with shrines the heart hath builded! D.W. 
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ECCLESLASTICAL Nutes. 

Are English clergymen entitled to plead that statements 
made to them under seal of confession are privileged from 
disclosure ? The question was recently raised in a case 
heard in the Divorce Court before the President, Sir Francis 
Jeune, who took occasion to say that ‘‘it was not to be 
supposed for a single moment that a clergyman had any 
right to withhold information from a court of law.” <A 
High Church newspaper disputes this view, and quotes from 
a ruling of Baron Alderson, in which that judge seems to 
regard the case of confessor and penitent for legal purposes 
as analogous to that of solicitor and client. In the latter 
instance privilege is well established. It suggests that in 
order to clear away doubt a Declaratory Act should be passed 
recognising the confidentiality of confession. It may be 
doubted whether such an Act would have much chance in 
the House of Commons. 

The question of the poverty of the clergy continues to 
be discussed—with but little result it must be confessed. 
Nevertheless, it is the most urgent of all the problems 
before the Church. ‘Squarsons” are vanishing, and 
‘*much that appeals to the sentiment—the charm of the 
leisurely lettered life of the comfortable courteous parish 
priest of means, the social surroundings, the lingering 
remnants of the finer elements of the old feudal world—- 
these are fleeting, and must be bidden farewell to with 
no more than a sigh.” Still, if the real facts of the situa- 
tion were put clearly before the laity, and an adequate 
scheme organised, something effectual might bedone. The 
Church of England at present wants a financial genius. 

Canon Scott-Holland has been delivering a course of 
lectures at St. Asaph’s, which have been very well attended 
by the clergy. His subject was the Church, and he dealt 
among other things with the worship and the ethical 
temper of the Church. Canon Scott-Holland took the 
opportunity of spending a few restful days in the beautiful 
Welsh scenery. No doubt the case against Welsh Dis- 
establishment was stated to him in its full strength, but 
with what effect we must wait to know. 

The Congregationalists, who are drawing nearer the 
Presbyterians—in sympathy at all events—have invited 
Dr. Walter C. Smith, the Moderator of the Free Church 
Assembly, to preach the annual sermon which opens the 
Congregational Union meetings in October. Dr. Smith, 
who is known to many English readers as the author of 
‘** Olmg Grange,” ‘* Hilda,” and other narrative poems in 
verse, 18 an accomplished man of letters as well as an 
eminent preacher. He used to contribute frequently to 
Macmillan and other periodicals. Mr. J. M. Barrie has 
written a very sympathetic paper on Dr. Smith in ‘An 
Edinburgh Eleven.” 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference is meeting at 
Cardiff. No ‘* burning” question engages the attention 
of the members. The dispute about foreign missions, in 
which Dr. Lunn took a prominent part, has practically 
ceased owing to the resignation of that minister. Judging 
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by the votes recorded, it would seem probable that in a 
couple of years or so Mr. Hugh Price Hughes will be 
elected to the chair of the Conference. The Statistics show 
general prosperity. It is noticeable that notwithstanding 
dulness of trade the Book-room reports a favourable year, 
the sales of books and magazines having been large and 
steady. A new editor, the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
succeeds the Rey. Dr. Gregory, who has long occupied the 
position, and now retires through ill-health. Dr. Gregory 
is a man of wide literary sympathies. He ‘‘ discovered” the 
young poetess, Emma Tatham, who won a sympathetic word 
from Matthew Arnold. 

The newly published commentary on Colossians and 
Philemon in the Cambridge Bible is by the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, and is an excellent piece of work. Mr. Moule 
naturally expresses the utmost indebtedness to Bishop 
Lightfoot, but it is noticeable that he adopts Professor 
Ramsay's conclusions where Ramsay differs from the 
Bishop in matters of topography. is 





AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY.—BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAY. 

The availability of a special cheap Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday to Sunday, Monday or ‘Tuesday tickets to the 
seaside will be extended to Wednesday, Aug. 9. On 
Saturday, Aug. 5, a fourteen-day excursion to Paris by 
the picturesque route through the charming scenery of 
Normandy, via Dieppe and Rouen, will be run from 
London by the special day express service, and also by the 
fixed night express service, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Aug. 1 to Aug. 5, inclusive. 

Special Saturday to Tuesday tickets will also be issued 
from London to Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight and to 
Dieppe. 

On Bank Holiday, Monday, Aug. 7, day trips at special 
excursion fares will be run to Brighton, Worthing, Mid- 
hurst, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Tunbridge Wells, 
Lewes, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, and Hastings. 

For the Crystal Palace holiday entertainments extra 
trains will be run to and from London as required. 

The Bnghton Company announce that their West-End 
offices—28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square—will remain open until 
10 p.m. on the evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday for the sale of the special cheap tickets and 
ordinary tickets to all parts of the line and to the Con- 
tinent, at the same fares as charged at London Bridge and 
Victoria. 

Similar tickets at the same fares may also be obtained 
at Cook's offices, Ludgate Circus, 445, West Strand, 
99, Gracechurch Street, 82, Oxford Street, and Euston 
Road; Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, and 18, Westbourne 
Grove; Hay’s, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Myers’ 
offices, 343, Gray’s Inn Road, and 1a, Pentonville 
Road; and Jakins’ offices, 6, Camden Road, 96, Leaden- 
hall Street, and 30, Silver Street, Notting Hill Gate; also 
at the Army and Navy Stores, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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ART NOTES. 


The Committee of Management of the Guildhall Fine Art 
Gallery are to be congratulated upon having obtained the 
temporary loan of Mr. Philip Norman's drawings of Old 
London. They were originally borrowed to do honour to 
the meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute which 
was recently held in London. Mr. Norman’s work is 
always correct and refined, and often touched with a certain 
poetic fancy, showing that these fast-vanishing landmarks 
of the past have a special fascination for him, as his 
‘Old Southwark Inns” and the more recently published 
‘* London Street Signs ” abundantly testify. Many, indeed, 
of the drawings now on view at the Guildhall were made 
for his books and articles which from time to time have 
appeared in various periodicals. The antiquarian and 
historical value of such a collection can scarcely be over- 
rated, for since Mr. Norman began to make his studies 
of Old London not a few places like the White Hart 
Inn, Southwark—scarcely less important than the Tabard 
or the George Inns in the days of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage—the Sieve in the Minories; Sir Paul Pindar’s 
house in Bishopsgate, the Cock and Pye, in Drury Lane, 
‘‘where the tall Maypole once o’erlooked the Strand,” 
have disappeared or been improved away. Mr. Norman’s 
drawings will furnish future writers. on the arts and 
manners of medizeval England with trustworthy ‘materials. 
Some of the buildings which he illustrates, especially those in 
the West End, still survive; but we fear that one of 
the most attractive—Schomberg House, in Pall Mall, where 
Gain: Jorough and Cosway both found quarters—will ere 
long disappear. We are glad to see that Mr. Norman 
includes among his sketchesone of Bourdon House, in Davies 
Street, Berkeley Square, said to be the oldest house on the 
Grosvenor estate. He, however, offers no clue to the 
origin of the name nor refers to any of its former occupants. 
In this he is like other writers on London topography, who 
have hitherto failed to give any satisfactory account of the 
fortunes of a house which must always have been one of 
importance in the West End. 


Among the objects most recently lent to the South 
Kensington Museum is an inlaid clock by the most distin- 
guished of Spanish workers in metal, Sehor Zuluaga. The 
art of inlaying iron with gold and silver has been practised 
in Spain since the days of the Moors, and probably from 
an even earlier time, and, notwithstanding the carelessness 
with which the older examples have been treated, there are 
enough to show the high degree of excellence attained by 
Spanish workmen 1n damasquiné ironwork. Senor Zuluaga 
first brought himself into notice at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, and since then he has found here and there, in 
France and in England, a few patrons who were able to 
appreciate the value of his remarkable work. In this country, 
Mr. Alfred Morrison has been his chief supporter, and the 
solid and at the same time beautiful work which Senor 
Zuluaga brings to perfection can nowhere be better seen 
than at Carlton House Terrace and Fonthill. It might have 
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The AMERSHAM DRAWING ROOM SUITE, consisting of Settee, 

mahogany, well upholstered in rich Silk Tapestry, £18 10s. 
Exrra.—Carved dark mahogany Cabinet, enriched with shaped bevelled silvered plates, cupboard lined silk plush, silvered plate at back, and glass shelf, £11 5s, 
Overmantel, with eight shaped and bevelled silvered plates, £6 7s, 6d, 3 ft. Centre Table, with shaped top, six legs, and undershelf, £2 17s. 6d. 


two Easy, four Occasional, and two Chalet Chairs, in carved dark 


FURNITURE - 
DRAWING RCOM FURNITURE 


\ APLE and CO are now exhibiting a unique Selection 
4 of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE of the periods Louis XV 
and XVI., comprising some very fine reproductions of the best 
examples from the Palaces at Versailles, Fontainebleau, the Louvre, 
and Le Grand Trianon, including Cabinets, Tables, Mirrors, Showcases, 
Music Cabinets, Commodes, Writing Tables, as well as elegant Novelties 
in *~laid Woods, with Vernis-Martin decorations. 


FURNITURE 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


\ APLE and CO are showing with the above numerous 
4 Novelties in Carved Mahogany and Inlaid Rosewood Suites, 
Elbow and other Chairs and Settees in new and quaint shapes, as well 
as Music, China, and other Cabinets, and Writing Tables, all of which 
are marked at most moderate prices. Some interesting specimens in 
Chinese and Japanese Cabinets are also now on show. 


SILK CURTAINS 


DRAWING ROOM CURTAINS 
\ APLE and CO have all the latest productions in 
4 rich Silken and other materials for Curtains, Draperies, and 
Furniture Coverings on show. In the PURE SILKEN DAMASKS, 
which are usually in self-colourings, many novel effects have been 
obtained by a combination of two and three harmonising shades. These 
are in excellent taste, and sure to be appreciated. 


SILK TAPESTRIES 
DRAWING ROOM CURTAINS 


\ APLE and CO have also on show all the new SILK 
4 and SILK and WOOL TAPESTRIES, amongst which are many 
novel and agreeable combinations of soft colourings especially suitable 
for upholstering furniture. The largest and most complete assortment 
of Tapestries in London. Patterns free. 


PERSIAN CARPETS 
DRAWING ROOM CARPETS 


\ APLE and CO invite attention to an Importer’s 
4 Stock of PERSIAN CARPETS which they are selling at about 
one half the prices usually charged. These Carpets, though quaint 
and even eccentric in pattern, are in excellent taste, and will resist 
the hardest wear. Sizes range from 9 ft. to 22 ft. long. As follow 
are a few examples 


ft. in. ft. in. £ s. d. ft. in. ft. in. £ s.d. 
1 7 by 7 4 5 0 0 12 3 by 9 2 700 
1010 by 8 1 510 0 13 7 by ll 3 ,15 O 
11 7 by 711 6 6 9 14 5 by 10 7 18 0 
11 1 by 9 5 610 0 14 5 by 1019 »1 O 


NEZOOM CARPETS 


DRAWING ROOM CARPETS 
\ APLE and CO’S NEZOOM CARPETS (Registered 
4 are now. on show, in all the new patterns and colourings. These 
carpets, being of the finest quality, and made entirely without seam or 
join, will wear admirably, and all waste in matching is avoided. As 
follow are representative sizes and prices 


ft. in. ft. in. £s. d. ft. in. ft. in. £a& 
1” 6 by 9 O 312 6 13 6 by 10 0 54 °0 
12 0 by 9 O {2 6 12 O by ll O 5 2 0 
13 6 by 9 O 412 6 13 0 by ll O 510 0 
11 0 by 10 0 46 14 0 by 11 O 518 © 
12 0 by 10 O {12 6 15 0 by 11 O 676 


“UNDER OUR FEET,” the best guide to the choice of Carpets 
and Floor Coverings, post free. 
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MUSIC. phrase for the strings, while a strain of old English melody 

. is A is identified with Lambourne. ‘The duet just mentioned 

In * Amy Robsart, & new opera in three acts, produced — and that which occurs in the interview between Leicester 
at Covent Garden on Thursday, July 20, Mr, Isidore de and Amy at Kenilworth unquestionably comprise the 
Lara gives evidence of a palpable advance in his art since best music of the opera, though both of them would benefit 
he wrote his *‘ Luce dell Asia. But it is a decided by a certain amount of compression. Lack of conciseness 
pity that so good a subject as “‘Amy Robsart” has been and of economy in the use of thematic material are «mong 
hen ae. to af rag ay Sanaa peepee unle - Mr. De Lara’s most conspicuous shortcomings. One ean 
perchance, some future ibrettist should see his way t© more readily forgive his want of individuality than his 
improve upon the production of Sir Augustus Harris-and — pabit of wandering on from one phrase to another with ut 
M. Paul Milliet. It ought not to be a difficult matter to the least effort rt preserve unity of style, seeking, as it 
avoid the monotonous succession of duets in the first act were. merely to find a musical equivalent for every ol 6 
and a. ne of a — “gs = Pg ha wag gg he of the text. In technical details he shows a much stronger 
second ac is1er stl wou 1 re o replace A. au : . . : hestrati av ati 7 
Seihevs Sond Si wae with eocnelanal bs sass Ger cago <a than before. His orchestration may still be 
: acking in sustained interest, but it is less crude and 

it—lines that told the story more clearly and * yearned” thin. His choruses, notably that of the first act, reveal 
wn === more intensely for musical expression. Onthe other hand,  .ki]] as well as fancv: and the extensive ensenhl: 
‘Baseldine.” the champion bulldog of the world Se elle: = gece Pigg tay ns. 3 — arising out of Amy's sudden appearance amid the 
winner of the Fifty-two Guin ; Chaeebion npc ee seat ~. p Het od _ desc pole Be - revels ’ —o — an — “y'* 
this year, and owned by Mr. Barber, of Hythe, died  jdentical lines. The mounting of the various scenes at — a oS — mreclaganar ty — pageants _ 
suddenly on July 19 in a railway-train, while being taken Covent Garden was picturesque and artistic in the extreme Luce dell’ Asia.” . Consequently, we find no reason foi 
by the owner for exhibition of Geimaby. The De anne fs ' 1 I ior Mega . refusing Mr, De Lara encouragement to continue working 
valued at £3000 . 5 fhe score of Mr. De Lara’s opera not being available, hard, striving to correct his faults, adding to his resources, 
: ; and acquiring a more definite and coherent style. Le was 

The annual meeting of supporters of the British School general. In eschewing either an overture or extended lucky in having for the interpreters of his new opera so 

of art and arch a at Athens was held on July 19, at — prelude he only follows illustrious precedents of recent fascinating and dramatic an Amy Robsart as Madame 
Burlington Bons mu he Archbishop of Canterbury presid- date, and he does likewise in making a somewhat promi-  Calvé, so imposing a Queen E lizabeth as Mdile. Armand, 
ing. The reports an apencans dwelt upon the works of nent use of Leftmotiven. Two of the latter, embodying — so effective a Leicester as M. Alvarez, and so powerful : 
excavation at “Me olis, near Sparta, now being carried respectively the ideal and the passionate aspects of Amy's Varney as M. Lassalle. These artists made up an admir- 
on by Messrs. aot ind Benson, especially he chosing love for Leicester, are extensively employed in the love able quartet, while the smaller roles of Tressilian and 
iticent hall called the Thersilion, and ofthe duet of the opening scene at Cumnor and again in the Lambourne had capable exponents in M. Bonnard and 

iso upon the intended excavations at second act. The remainder, however, are simply utilised M,. Castelmary. The composer was twice called before the 
t end of the Gulf to indicate the presence of the pe rsonages to whom they curtain in course of the evening, and on the 


important town at the east « 
orinth, and nn recent discoveries in ancient Athens. refer. Varney being thus ‘labelled’ by a characteristic sion he was accompaniea by Sir Augustus Harris. Signor 


been thought that in a museum specially intended to foster 
the industrial arts and the applic ation of art to industry 
some specimen of Sehor Zuluaga’s work would long since 
have found a place. ‘The : authorities at South Kensington 
view their responsibilities otherwise, and it is only within 
the .ast few weeks that, thanks to the kindness of the 
Spanish Consul-General, English workers in metal and 
enamel have been able to ju lge of the standard of excel- 
lence reac ‘hed in Spain. With the actual design of Senor 
Zuluaga’s work we are not concerned, but the soft and 
admir: ab ly harmonised colours of the inlaid work, the be: auty 
of the arabesques, and the perfect finish of the raised 
mi me son are worthy of the highest praise, and, unfortunately 
for our national self-satisfaction, leave very far behind 
anyvtl ling of a hk nature attempted by our fellow- 
countrym n. 


our remarks upon his music must necessarily be brief and 
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4 - ‘ 94 Ureighe. Iron Grand Pianofortes. 
London to Paria (1&2) (1, | Paris to London (1 & 2)(1,2,%). |] On Saturdays passengers by the 10.90 a.m. and 2 pon, trains Upright lron Grand Pianofort 
from London are not conveyed beyond Perth by the Highland | R 
! r 7) RE : ( 
ictoria . dep. 9.0 Pari dep. + ao Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the Caledonian | GRI vr" r t 1 PENEY STR . LOND N. ‘ 
> London Bridge 9.0 9 mm. a Railway UT . v1 ‘ ° > 
graben pam. a.m. | London Bridge arr: 70 s 40 Carriages with Lavatory Accommodation are run on the prin LEY EL, WOLF F, and CO., Pianoforte 
Paris arr. 6.50) 80 iectoria . 7.0 7.00 | Cipal Express Trains between London and Scotland without | Manufacturers Established 1807. These celebrated 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class eping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are sales 4 ‘or 8 7 and o - arteri 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven, 7 . nthe night trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, | pet eee eit BALE or HIRE and om the Quarters) 
Return, Fitst, ste, Shs Hecuad, a. Bl; Third, see Stranraer, Perth, and Aberdeen, Extra charge, 5s. | 170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
te ies. Sh ecomd, 42s. 2 «dy kbs. Sh : 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other ¢ shine Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays | ; os wh? ; Hh 
Trains run alongside Steamers r Newhaven and Diep excepted) at 6.20 p.m. from July toto Aug. 1, inelusive, for the AL M. AINE and ( Os PIANO AND 
SOUTH OF I RANCE hE alt SWITZERL AND. ae } conveyance of Horses and Private Carriages only to all parts of ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE. EXTENSION OF 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enn in ; w holder to visit all the Seotland A Special Carriage for the conveyance of Dogs will be PREMISES en years’ warranty, Easy terms, approval, 
principal places of in STOR OR he 4 comet ean nt —_— | say tr to Hp a ; , ' LM —_ carriage tree ng 7,9, and ll guiness. 
i - Fen ett inmate open (ditiona rains from Birmingham iverpor snchester Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3 35 guineas. 
PARIS FOR THE AUGUST BAN K | and other towns will connect with the above train ‘ 1 17 guine | Class 40 quinens. 

















Hol Way SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSIONS, SATUR f mnpany's Time Bills . ( , 20 guineas ss 9, O guinens. 
DA AUGUST 5.—Leaving London Bridge at 9a.m.. Victoria | Wis ROGIBON Ge Han A. & N W Re American Organs, by all "the. ‘teat Makers, from #4 guineas 
9 acm., and Ries ington (Addison Road) 8.40 acm. (First and Jul - sen An Mredomlan By upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrament 
Recond Class only July 1893, within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
These Excursion Tickets (Ist, 2nd. and Third Class) willalso | = - : : - — be exchanged free if not approved of within’ one month 
be issued by the regular Express Nie ht Service, leaving Victoria | th EAT EASTERN RAILWAY. Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D ALM AINE and 
sO pam, and oF mm “4 Tuesday, Wednesday NO ospeasipi An ACCELERATED and IMPROVED CO. (Established 108 Years), 89 and 01, Finsbury Pavement, E.4 
Thorsday, Friday, and Saturday Auge 2.3.4, and 5, | > 7 oRESS TR ; 
- > ‘ A SUMMER SERVICE of FAST and EXPRESS TRAINS is now ven pore rors vcorre y wRTeENES 
ee oe ae Dee ae iy hin fourtean days | running to YARMOL TH, Lowestoft, Cromer, Sout heml-on-sea IUTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
- a. "i a = iN eht Man ‘ ~~ sii "| Clacton-on-Sea ilton-on-the-Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Flutes, Clarionets, Concertinas 
eae ME Sco ae = vio weston AS Ite — | owe, Aldeburg ch, Southwold, and Hunstanton Harmoniums, Pianos, Cornets, and Brass Bane _ Saatemnents 
BRIGHTON RACES, AUGUST 1, 2, and Pourist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Cheap Tickets Violins, with Bows, in Case, complete 
LEWES RACES, AUGUST 4 and 5 “a nek. by whi yay U New Cr aie - The Largest Assortment in the Kings weg 
‘ : rom G. E. SUBURB 5 INS and New Cross ( 5. ane G ri E 
GPECIAL FAST TRATNS. From London | $C felsame tures an from Liverpin street. These Cheap | 90, iy BUTLER'S. 
Bridge and Victoria.—Cheap Day Return Ticket From ckets are also issued from SI "AN Mh land) and Illustrated Catalogues, 60 pages, sent post free 
: Hee tings, Eastbourne, Tunbridge Wells, Portsmouth, Chichestes KE NTISH roWN to HUNSTANTON, y viol rit, LOWES- | ma " sailed ” 
us 4 rs nom ae and certain intermediate Stations, as pet POrFT, ante ‘ae TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, é | | [ - P Ww 4 N T E D 
andbills 5 ae ‘ - 4 ° 
“‘t Frequent Extra Trains from Brighton to Lewes Races | SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and Bac 2s. til., DAILY by Through ot larticulars and Price to Y.M 
| PAST TRATNS from LIVERPOOL STREET and FI seh ste “ 
io Mm FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books, vii Santora oy bien issued at METROPOLITA Horneastle’s Central Advertisement Offices, London 
Tourist Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained at the “CLACTON, WALTON, anc fhanwne H and Back. 4 Fro iia : TEN 5  caabammeaiartidb aba 
Stations, anda vw following Branch Offices, where Tickets may | Liverpool Street, on ah we at 9.10 1m pan | nM adays . ( RIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING 
aio he outeuned : Weats End Gomera! Omces, 28. agent Street, | 6.95 a. CRUISES by the Steam-ships CHIMBORAZO, 3847 tons 
Piccadilly, and 8, Girand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square For full partic ulare se bills register, and GARONN 76 tons register, leaving LONDON 
Hay Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Ludgate Cireus Office; and | London, July 1s W. Birr, General Manager as under :— 
(inze Ay a 42 ae ge ne _ POR NORWAY 
By Order) SORES, NOCHNATY ANH LOORTRE LERERET. or . : vraves _~ » August 2, for 24 da | August 16, for 15 days. 
: - | ( UICK, CHEAP ROUTE to DENMARK, Calling at LEVTH two days late! , 
\ Oo Fs ] } ( A RL O. SWEDEN, and NORWAY, vii HARWICH and ESBJERG, The Steamers will be navigated through the * Inner Lead 
i | The United Steam-ship Coy., of Copenhagen Steamer ail i.e., inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway, thus 
a immer stay. Monte Carle. adjacent te Monaco. is from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) for Esbjerg every Monday, | securing smooth water, and will visit me of the finest fiords 
one if the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the Thureday a day anes urrival ma ™ bien J ke —— For SICILY, GREECE, the LEV. ANT and CRIMEA 
. ‘ ‘ , rr t Anne i erpen = Station) at {5 an eturning ? * a 
nancmerenaca radu Esbjerg every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, after arrival of For the WeEIT iy enn AN i AN 
The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 9am. Train from Copenhagen Return Fares, Eshjer ets. 5 ng Sept. 1, 31 da 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breeze | Copenhagen, 808. 3d. The Service will be performed weather and For MADEIRA, TENERIEPE WEST INDIES, AZORES, & 
|} other circumstances permitting) by the Steam-ships Koldinghuus leaving Nov. 22, for 65 days 
x Phe beach is covered with the softest. sand; the Hotels are | and Botnia, These fast steamers have excellent accommodation The Steamers are fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells 
rand and numerous, with warm sea-bath and there are | for passengers, and carry no cattle. For further information, Hot and Cold Baths, & 
comf thle villas and apartments replete th every comfort widress, TRGNER, PRICE and CO,, 107 Fenchurch St.. London, { FP. Gueren and Co, Head Offices 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England | or the Continental Manager, Liverpool St. Station, E4 Managers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, Fenchurch Avenue, 
— {ie <—_ and Co Louden 
Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean TRWw SAY a SY pPppre.w wpy nm i) or passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue 
coast which ofters to itn visitors the. same amusements as th EW DIRECT EXPRESS SERVICE TO | gett ite West-End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur street. SW 
Establishments on the banks of the Khine—Theatre, Concerts 4 *“ Cor tir ea ve orem oatorn Senwas C m ane aon 
Venetian Pétes, Ac wany AR { and the OOK © 2) at cheap ° ap T9698 7 +. ‘ 
through fares, daily (Sundays included). ‘Passengers leave ( LLETON’S HERALDIC OFFIC! 
. , tow = 4 - r . are 1 Londeor Liverpool Street Station) at & p.m., and the principal (Established half a century Searches and Authentic 
PP sate nero with n . i h bop n =o ‘ . ys its apectal N rthern and Midland towns in the alters: “on Din ng " u Inf mation respecting Family Arms aud Pedigrees r reat 
fascination nud attractions—not only by the favoured climate | between York and Harwich, vii March. Passengers are due at and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved 
and by the invitin nery, but alee by the facilities of every | Amsterdam at *.26 a.m., Cologne at 2 p.m., and Berlin the same in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving 
kind for relief in case t itine r disease, or fur the restoration | —— i tee ca es to Germany run alongside the Py; ane MINATED ADDRESSES on hs pee bag wi 
he steamers ‘ “ OR POC & po ree a} anbo 1 Stree ul ’ . 
ehealte ; 7 } ANTWERP, vid , every week-day, Hamburg by | o ; : 
. . GAN, Co.'s stee Wednesdays and Saturdays Cheap - sur 
As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first ple | tickets and tours t sof the Continent. Guides, tim ‘ {ULLETON'’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTE D 
among the inter stations on the editerranean sea-border, on hooks, and infor tegent Street, W on the PATIONERY.—Best t 
account « p sate, ita numerous attractions, and the clegant Pte s oR test quality Paper and Square Court 
— ~ Jy tog ate ul 2 ~~ a , mee . as Se he as 9 | Continental Manager, “Liverpo I Street Station, BE Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with, Monogram 
rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most fre ; Sale an on or Address No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
pen LD hy RF P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS | jeserat, fom ste, Cord plate aad fe oes ietg ore ie 
a perpetual spring ® FROM LONDON TO bo A (aon glen 9 sak a) ion cards, Specimens free.— 
: BOMBAY OUBRALS AR, MALTA, BRIN) A . 
Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty Dist, KGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS Every week, ‘ ree ad a : <a 
minutes from Niet | via BOMBAY tiie REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN 
_ on CALL PTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS ' Every i ROOM TIDMAN'S SEA SALT 
r hy ' , Tru ad ’ Tree ’ Np. $ t ° SEA SALT. 
ORWEGIAN YACHTING CRI me | eset KLEXARDRLA’  '§ « Fortnight. somna te Latpenised ty the Hosal Family. ‘ 
On N G ) OM NEWCAS ON N Shou we Tse* any ired temperature in every case o 
) : \ ' Roe ‘. te ly ~ ot bee sen di’ : he DIRECT SERVICES from BRIN DIST to EGYPT and the EAST. Weakness, Rheumatism, Tender Feet, &., and for all Children 
a B TON STE ‘M SHIP COOS Lid.) Fast and Splendidly Fitted Cheap Return Tickets in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the 
uchting Steamer F . 7 € — : constitution, Of all Chemists, Grocers, &c. Wholesale of Tipman 
’ : or Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall and Sex, London, lo avoid worthless and injuriens 
MIDNIGHT SUN Captain Nivison, R.N.R.), | Street. # and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W substitutes, ask for Tidman’s, ‘ 
¥r20 toms, 280 lonse power | 2 epi “ vee 09 — —— — 
Pare u m aes as, including « sumptuous table | QU MMER IOLIDAYS. NOR WAY. | : ( pBESI ef Hot we the T, slee ple SSNeESS, 
thal a tak UO, TS, 3 et t | } Shortest Sea Route. Only Bi fhteen Hours, Pour of Twelve inflammatory diseases, & ¢ENO'S“ FRUIT SAL 
All applications for Berths to be made to the Yachting | t Norway. The well-known It removes excessive fat by simple and natural means, thus you 
_ a 1 ee we si “ Fay on te Miser #, Laombart | Ste mY schts ST. St NNIVA mma ST ROGN ALD, from Leith keep the body in a healthy trim “It is cooling, soothing, and 
Writ t 5 Stiners ie a Se ee | and Aberdeen every Saturday during July, and Angust health-giving. It is impossible to overstate its great value in 
on ; ae par Also to the Orkne y and Shetland Islands Five times a Week | keeping the whole system vigor« oe and pre rene unnecessary 
TTC : a ‘ * 4s Full p tlars and handbook from W. A. Marcon, 102, Queen disease. It prevents and removes diarrheea in the earlier stages. 
IRUSSELS. Che Grand Hotel. Magnificent | Viet Le Street he : Tinos MAS ¢ On and Son, Ludgate Cirens Caution aikamine each bottle, and see that the capsule is 
tablix hin nt. Central position. Latest English hygienic im and Branch Offices; ‘A. Gaze and Sox, 142, Strand, and Branch marked ENO'S “ FRUIT SAL Without it you have been 
provements legraph, and Ticket Offices, Unrivalled cave | Offices; Sewent and Goowray kn, 18, © mir Street, Charing ere by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at ENO'S 
and cuisine High: ‘ staurant A la carte.—Dusonner, Prop. | Cross, 8.W., and 11, Onslow Place South ‘Kensington Rt SALT WORKS, London, 8.E. 
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Bevignani had a delicate task to salen as Shige and WILLS AND BEQUESTS. The will (dated Dec. 23, 1882) of Mr. Pierre Henry 
Eugéne Durand, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, late 


he fulfilled it with consummate ability. The will (dated Nov. 14, 1892), with a codicil (dated Euge nevi 
= seventh and last German performance of the May 12, 1893). of Mr. Harry Smith, late of Hillside, of 52, Avenue de Noailles, Lyons, merchant, who died on 
‘ agner Cycle” was, in many respects, the best. ‘* Sieg- se So: : ; : : : os Feb. 22, was proved in London on July 18 by Ernest 
a d” was the work given, and immense pains were ta iken Finchley, who died on May 19, bir proved on July 14 by Riffer, the attorney of Georges Gabriel Durand, the son 
by Herr Steinbach to secure a capable all- ‘round rendering Charles Smith and Arthur Smith, the nephews, the and sole executor, the value of the personal estate in this 
of this difficult section of the ** Nibe lungen”’ tetralogy. As executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to country amounting to upwards of £21,000. The testator 
Siegfried Herr Alvary resumed the wonderful impersona- upwards of £29,000. The testator bequeaths £500 to gives one fourth of his property to each of his children, 
tion which earned for him instant fame in our midst last Mrs. Sari h Camtfield Denton ; and £100 to James Martin. Georges, Jules and Suzanne, and the usufruct of the 
year. It has, if possible, gained in picturesque meas and The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to the remaining one fourth to Madame Eugéne Durand. At 
poetic significance, and we can conceive no finer interpreta- children of his late brother Lawrence equally, the issue of her death the last-named one fourth is to revert to his 
tion of the character, from whatever standpoint it be ®"Y deceased child to take their parent’s share. three children. 

regarded. Once more did Herr Alvary find a worthy com- The will (dated May 13, 1893) of Mrs. Elizabeth The will (dated Aug. 30, 1886) with two codicils (dated 
panion in Herr Lieban—the ideal Sie gfried having as foil the | Frances Catherine Bevan, late of 14, Berkeley Place, Feb. 12, 1891, and April 27, 1893) of Mr. Charles Derby 
ideal mime. In his way Herr Lie *ban is : igreatartist,andhe Ridgway, Wimbledon, who died on May 22, was proved Waite, M.D., late of 3, Old Burlington Street, who died on 
has elaborated this character in the most marvellous manner on July 13 by Irwin John David Bevan, the son, the sole June 12, was proved on July 17 by William Henry 
yet without approaching the border-line of exaggeration. executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding Worsley Trotter Knox, and the Rev. Benjamin Campbell 


The two German singers met with an extreme lye nthusiastic £22,000. The. testatrix bequeaths £500 each to her Littlewood, the nephews, the executors, the value of the 
reception after the long forest scene. Herr Wiegand was daughters, Lucy Mary Dora Bevan and Eva Emily Mary _ personal estate exceeding £10,000. The testator bequeaths 
not heavier than usual as the Wanderer, and Mr. David Brain. As to the residue of her real and personal estate, £20 to the Westminster General Dispensary ; and there are 
Bispham did well as Alberich. Frau Moran-Olden made a — she leaves one third to her son Irwin John David Bevan; many legacies to sisters, nephews, nieces, executors, 
vigorous and impassioned Briinnhilde; and the part of Erda and two thirds between her children Elizabeth Frances Jane — servants, and others. As to the residue of his real and 
was undertaken by Fraulein Olitzka, a new contralto with Bevan, Llewelyn William Bevan, and Franklyn Prichard — personal estate he leaves one moiety to his nephew 
an exceedingly fine voice and well-cultivated style. Bevan. Mr. W. H. W. T. Knox; and the other moiety upon trust 
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PEARLS. 


FOR THE AUTUMN. 


to 20 Guineas. All the Latest 
Novelties. 





Diamonds and Gold, 


<r eee 


NEW TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


ee 
Faulkner's “Orient’’ Pearl Necklets, with handsome Diamond 


Cluster Snap as above Illustration, exhibited in O S 
?1/- South Kensington a - The only Pearls awarded 71/- 
ld Medal. 


Extra quality Pearls, S0s., 40s., and SOs. Any size P 7 < T. F OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


may be had, same prices. 














| q EWETS 0 NS TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


LONDON. W- 








yr THE EARGEST Stock of 
OLD OAK FuRNITURE 
LIN THE WORLD —memmen 

yf LUST RATED 


Carveo Oax 
Dware Booxcase 


ill Diamonds, same price 





pet FAULKNER DIAMOND, being s hard Crystal will | st 
t and face 
rity an i dark rich fin ft t 


many ¢ Xpen ge f 
tthe FAt KNER ‘DIAMOND 
The stones are set ir Id ar 


r ll surpass most sanguine 
CATAL SUES POST PREE These WONDERFUL 
“dl 


A. FAULKNER, 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 


| 90 & 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. aye! Laff iw Pe 
COCK LE’S Ge ing AUREOL ANE | Gee y Ti te hipe—ty, n/a c.f 


len mit 
} 


ANTIBILIOUS SUSPLS iE cas sone want is ees bee 


ae — ay  FISHER’S _—s*FISHER’S 


‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


Soom GLADSTONE BAG. “ETFFEL,” BEATRICE Bat 


Oa KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
FOR INDIGESTION Plated, 














One KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


FOR HEARTBURN 





1S in., Plated, £6; Silver, £7 10s. 
Lock and ; . . REMOVABLE CENTRE. SILVER FITTINGS. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong 
« Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with = . ‘ 
| Fourteen-Inch, Morocco Leather, Nickel Lock and 


yy. _ eS 
TUG 

omb Hair-Brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
BUTTER si SCOTCH Nail vl ‘ vi my B ‘one hes Raz r “Str p, P iper-Knife, From £5 to £100. Catches Most elegant and useful. Completely fitted 
cent-Be _ oe ~ < sh, wa ting-Case, Penholder, | ISHER’S LATEST. Most convenient and most with five Silver Mounts. Hair, Velvet, Cloth, Tooth, and 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box. Looking-Glass, Two Razors : saa " ; Nail Brushes, Comb, Paper-Knife, Glove-Stretchers, 
Scissors, Nail-File, and Butt m- Hi yok. Price, complete, jompicw. Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Knife, Corkscrew, 
O'ERTOPS ALL OTHERS Tweezers, Ink, Light, complete Writing Case, & Thimble. 


Geallyy whotisrmt £6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. ALREADY A SUCCESS 


—— Ss. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
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THE ABOVE IS A FACSIMILE OF THE OFFICIAL DOCUMENT AND SEAL RECEIVED FROM HER MAJESTY'’S PRIVATE CABINET. 
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TRANSLATION. Beriix, April 14, 1895. 
At Mr. Mellin’s request it is hereby certified that his ‘* FOOD” for Children 
has been used with the best results by the young Princes, sons of their Imperial 


OA 4 
=u 


-- 
<i) 


Majesties, the Emperor and Empress. 


The Cabinet of Her Majesty the Empress and Queen. 


eo 
rw 


=» _{>? 
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AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


ce 
Sau < 
a a) a ae 
COe 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of He althy and Beautiful Children, together with 
facsimiles of original testimonials, which are of the highest interest to all mothers, to be had with samples free by post, on ap oie ition to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, STAFFORD STREET, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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for his sister Emily Pullin, for life, then as to one half May 29, was prov ed on June 29 by Richard George Treland AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT. 
thereof for his nephews George Augustus Waite and Bolton, the nephew, the executor, the value of the personal The new route vid Harwich and the Hook of Holland 
Charles Bethridge Waite ; and as to ihe other half thereof estate amounting to £12,391. offers exceptional facilities to passengers who wish to visit 
for Sie nephew he Rev, 5..C. Litivwesd. The will and three codicils of Mr. James Whitchurch, Holl rom a aes m+ 2 saribers le — —_ 
The will (dated Aug. 6, 1891) of Mr. Robert Elphinstone — late of Netley liff, Hound, in the county of Southampton, Sy See. Ser r vc oe Ne ch t a “tl ry 
Robertson- Ramsay, late of Isel Hall, Cockermouth, Cumber- and of Westlands, Burstow, Surrey, who died on May 9, Hague, “cheveningen, cat _ } ~~ ey th “> n 
land, who died on April 27, was proved on July 13 by Mrs. were proved on June 30 by John Francis Waggett, Samuel ing morning, and the service eke ~~ : t ~ fa me 
Georgina Jane Robertson-Ramsay, the widow, and John George, and John Guscotte, the executors, the value of the journey. Keturn and tourist tickets are issued at low fares. 
Robertson-Ramsay and Robert Egerton Robertson-Ramsay, personal estate amounting to £12,367. 
the sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate in “i E : j ee _ ’ Antwe rp route, en: ibling tourists to visit Belgium and the 
the United Kingdom amounting to over £18,000. The . The will of Dame Ann Hampson (\Wwite of Sir George Cir ind Duchy of Luxemburg, ine ‘luding Antwerp, Brussels, 
testator gives all his plate, furniture, pictures, books, Francis Hampson, Bart.), late of 21, Albert Gate, Hyde Liége, Spa, Dinant, andthe hitherto little visited picturesque 
effects, horses carriage s, live and dead stock, £500, and an Park, who died on May 4 at Murree, in India, was proved illeys and intere sting yr old towns of the Grand Lue shy. 
annuity of £250 to his wife; £5000 to his daughter Sarah 08 July 14, the value of the personal estate amounting to a leaving on Friday or Saturday, Aug. 4 or 5, 
Katherine Eden Ramsay ; £1500 to his son John Robertson- L385. reach the Ardennes the next afternoon, returning on 
Ramsay; and a farm to each of his two sons. The residue The will of Mr. Isaac Herbert Wilkinson. D.L.. J.P., Monday in time to reach their homes early on Tuesday. 
of his real and personal estate he leaves to his three — Jate of Upper Hare Park, Cambridgeshire, who died on The Great Eastern Railway offers, in conjunction with 
children in equal shares. June 3, was poenet on July 18 by Major-General Johnson — the General Steam Navigation Company, trips to Hamburg. 
The will of Mr. George Thomas Lyndon Bolton, late of | Wilkinson, the brother, the value of the personal estate Pussengers will leave Liverpool Street Station at 8 p.m. 
27, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, who died on amounting to £2850. on Wednesday, Aug. 2, or Saturday, Aug. 5. 


Cheap tours have also been arranged by the Harw ich- 











Ds a oe CHOCOLAT- MENIER. BOULTON & PAUL. | CHILDREN) 





» Clarke et HONG 
I 


CAST SNTCRDAY MATINEE Al VELEN HIBLEIONS * 
seine emg | vonrieutre’** NORWICH 


jr tha Ro Wie hi ee CHOCOLAT -MENIER PEEING | 


THE ( H AR [ING CROSS BANK BI KE ST , it ; TO MOTHERS. 


LUNCHEON VSCPPER 


h SEVER sthber, cial IN¢ SCHOSS. 1. ars Os | eemeeeeeeeerens — = ZL, MRS WINSLOW'S 
e me GRANT ED, 4 0 to £5000, CHOCOLAT - si te ‘ ; J A ' SOOTHING SYRUP 


ry, tucks, Charen, Frecbold ead Lenechot ; aS A Me. FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


I - . 
bal? Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 


ng Banking ace oe CHOCOLAT - ‘MENIER. “ for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
nm not d ‘ on 7 child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 





soothes the 


wind colie, and is the best remedy for diarrhuwa 
a’ eae New York Of all Chemists, 1s. 1!d. per Bottle. 
se | Mk : "ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


H eest ud BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. A \ Sen iiinakeaned aki e Waicd 
yy TOHN WALKER. 7 Cornhill: aud 23 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. E. LE CLERC, Author 
f * Mistress Beatrice Cope A Rainbow at Night,” & 








BERN Rs HOT EL, Be eners Street, Oxtord fees. 
foam etek serve “mate ables od Syachons Eubik | KINGSMEAD. By HENRY F. BULLER. Svols. | EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL 
machen _ | ROBINSON. Author of “trandmother's Money,” “The BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. 


w NN NG OF MAY B e Author of “ Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon b 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE THE WINNING OF MAY. By the Author of Appointment. ; 


Hot and Cold Water Tap is THE ‘BALANCE. By,.,€., ROBINS (00m. 1 Aa EEN 


. Tree ot Kt q s ate ulognue now ready 
INVENTED BY THI SAFFRON ROBE. By MARGARET B. CROSS, Bi Sage. x! N ‘OF rHE PERIOD . 
\ I I i M 


LORD KELVIN) “Sercisaai" "|e ne ain 
Sm Writ RENZINE COLLAS ae Coline <é EXPRESS RIFLES. 
OvER—ts )RESS G *%. HENRY OR METFORD 


Special 





iM THomson), 





ULEANS GOV RIFLING 


LORD KELVIN’S 
PATENTS 











IENZINE COLL AS 
REMOVES TAN | 
Fite tis 


JENZINE. COLLAS.— Tre © Collas.” DIAGRANS YS )) | THEIR ADVANTAGE 
die aaknas Guetenina aedte onne LOWEST ' The perfect Dipping Pen. 
TRAJECTORY GREAT ACCURACY Gold and Tridium pointed, 


Suitable for any holder, 
[RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4. 8. and Everlasting in Wear. 
"eartritl Improves the handwriting. 
“8 : EG A Cure for Writer's Cramp. 
genil.t ; vii—ns ML f guineas; a8 ELLs from ' Secures regularity of writing. 
° 5, chaked ar ) ia lattes Made to suit every hand and style. 
Try one and be convinced, 


From 44L/e each. 


yf ltl List ¢ PPLics 











BBENZINE COLLAS 
Pretarn n. and taker 





VINAIGRE LACTE «. SUEZ» 


“7 = Kirmingham.”’ 


Vilen ap Ha: iburys’ 
MABIF, TOD DD asp BARD, Mannfa turer 


lumbers and Ironmongers, 
, seis Castor Oil ree 
Palatine Engineering Co., Ltd., mail Tasteless. Pure. Active. 


10, BLACKSTOCK ST., LIVERPOOL. ~-— Sold everywhere at 6d. 1/, /9 & 3/. ED PINAUD' 
DESCRIPTIONS ox APPL (TION. wr - ; ; ” 
DR DE JONGH? To be had in Bottles PARIS. 37, B de Strasbourg 
° of all Chemists. ‘ 
Celebrated Perfumes 
F | i S ! 7 LIGHT-BROWN Imperial Capsuled ED. PINAUD te OF PARMA ‘THEODORA 
IKMORA BREOM! | AIDA 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. 


EPILEPSY, mre OTHER NERVOUS COD [| y F R 0 | [ “rag Ho ED.PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 
Crous Diseases wil bs sent post free on application to. 2 Quarts, 9s. — 


vous Diseases w be sent post free on appli 
90, on OSCAR FANYAU aco, Wc. For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. ED. PINAUD S IXORA SOAP 
eat Detiieh acount Sole Consignees—-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, Pert 


FULL AND PLAIN ADDRESS REQUESTED. os 
esate ‘. ‘HOVENDEN k SONS, 


210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


VACCINE for the MOUTH 
Strengthens the Gums 
Perfumes tie Breath 
The only Dentifrice 


May be had in many Varieties from ail 
P securing 


PUR LA TOILETTE. 


POUDRE ct PATE 
“ DENTIFRICES DE SUEZ 
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FOR ee CHILDREN, re INVALIDS, 


LETTE! 


4 sxc | P ACORN §=BEST REMEDY 


HEALTH 


EXHIBITION A oe 6 
0 “as 7 oie > 
vowpow. | | Bac Semi Aa ae—aas EVER DISCOVERED! 
THE MOST DELICIOUS, “¢ wns 
NUTRITIVE « DIGESTIBLE. De RT Ee int Bunions. Tt especally usc f pc ing EN ARGED GREAT TOE JUINTS 
LK . ¢ ) il Bunions, It is especially usef f reducin ( IG REA rot JUINTS, 
the sym ! Thousand have been cured, 
Retai 7 some of ‘whom ~—y pre Arescer ae afty years without being able to get 
at (amiate he. Miniaaubae : yelies em any other remedy. !t is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the voor, 
OC toy 2 t of a ‘ y solicited, as immediate relief is sure, Bo ls ed of all Chemists, 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. Mf ’ as re vv 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 


=e - -_ 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS | 


(LIMITED). 


Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES, 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


Those desirous of counterac ¢y the enormous ad vanecs 


now being made 
c — ul ay STON 
over t 


25 to. 30 per cent. eg tnd have 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


Manuractory: Norrotk Iron Works, Norwicn, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off 
lest s Gvey or White Iai to its ORIGINAL 
CoOLoOUunh, . 
iclicately perfumed, tt 1 es no pleasent 

stain the skin, 


ouse Where a ITAtIR REN 
Is ner 


OF ALL CHI MISTS A HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, Cd, 


2 NOTICE. 


rik MEXI¢ AS HATR Banca hal may now be 
obtained in Z Ye rk ym the AN¢« atin wg 


DiauG C ! \ I) 





Se ee i i Mn Ml Ln A, A An Alin Ll Ml A, A, Al Alin in, ln, lin, An, li, li, li, ln, lin, li, l,l, li, lin, li, li lt ll Al li. li. i, A, Allin A, i, As. 7 ° S " mr e 
AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 


— Far van BT Ir 
JUNO Cycles. pumreaes S DR. LANGEHN’S '] th ; y harmless SKIN POWDER, | Prepared by an 


gig te vy prescribe the most 


. 4 NO G.0., Front emine t Db I ee. Sent for M4 or 36 penny 
river and == im sté Most INN ALU: \B LE 
| J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 15, Baker Street, Londen, W. 


moved light road 
fe a... i The 7 al says: “ Dr. Langen’s Sugar 
of Milk may * us , wi ‘ith confidence in the preparation of 


Youth's safety ’ ‘ infant's food from cow's milk.’ It makes cow's milk same | 
JUNO fe ails y ‘ ‘ J > is mother’s milk, and is indispensable for the feeding of 
cycle passes 28-in¢ .; ee babies and invalids. Be careful to ask for Dr. Langen’s, an: 
: . SS | 00d class chemists and groce 
ut 


hoor Pe umeat ic 
TSaeiahiche. Genk tei take no other ~~ by wor 
n 1-lb. Tins only, price 1s. Od. per Tin. We will s¢ are at hand, and bring with them the customary exodus 
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to the Seasid 


« 


reader naming Tur her TRATED Lewin New 
eee n - — rs Guide, gratis — post fre c t The yaa n climatic change thereby | involved ts 
requentiy the fruitful source of Stomachie disturbances. 
. . ; Stree ) ( . 
THEE , 6 , Basinghall Street, London, E.C, which a little anticipatory care would avoid or render 

comparatively harmiess 


ee aT TT Machinists’ oreren? 2 SS Bi ES aa 
PN A Bey JAD nan . , SUGAR oF MILK mat i 
Every 1 NO) qnovautee a Parents and Guardians will find 
) LAMPLOUCH’S 
DR. LANGHEHN’S. 
DR. LANGEN’S DIGESTIVE CHOCOLATE Gf AStILLes, 

packed in 4-oz. packets only, price 6d. PYR ETIC SALINE 

ln A in i i i in in i ii tin nn tn tn tn tn tn tp tn tn tn in tn Dn A ty, tp 
a hous | physi ian, Which saves much pain and 


SS 
many pound 


] ,) 5 Placed CHILDREN TAKE IT EF 
‘FUR’ ‘FUR’ ‘FUR @® ina xette, ‘AND ASK “FOR MOMUI Y? 
yy fe it a —_ For Adults one t wnful, or for Children half a 


Adul sp 
teaspoonful, in half " tumbler of cold water, taken or 


ON ag 
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9 * f My | development. ‘uf | | | Stministored daily before breakfast about & week in 
FrazeRS TABLETS = Kettles, A0gF iF 2(|| erie 
ARE KITCHEN BOILERS, = A2@ NA | iio" wave LAMPLOUGH S 
THE S AND PIPES ZL, som roms an anim LIME FRUIT SYRUP 


BEST 5 Y ‘ ro ) 4 b [ usefulness fe Iaity a me st e PAG n° os poling Dr aught, c rec ting 
MEDICINE Prevented ip > TARTAR and sti ula vy A 
FOR 4 xe / uU 1 USE IT BEFORE GOING AWAY 











J by usin ef —$_<—__—_— AND TAKE IT WITH YOU! 
BEFORE USE. v 8 J CTS Over a Hundred Thousand Testimonials may bes — 
the principal depo’, and every Chemist in the World 














keeps it 


Beware of worthless imitation None ar ONE OF MANY ’ Fa ee oY : 
fe word Frazer” | resrrvostucs,  CORC PALCNL Ags tee/ Prevents amma ||)" FOR AND GET 


genuine unless they have the word * Frazex TESTIMONIAL 


stamped upon them. Pri ls. lid. pea ‘ rs. Neville, tei = ; a & Boiler ~ , LAMPLOUGH’S 


packet (post free, ls. 3d Of all Chemists ar cn -~ - Le Leakage. 


and Druggists, or direct from \ oF saga | have, 7 aS Kettle Siz os Yeu PYRETIC SALINE, 
" : ~ 7) " le ~ 7 e 


in eve 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, Limited, |e:=" 2) Sects oo “ia ro 
’ — ORDER FROM YOUR IRONMONGER, — co ae Lee... 


84. Kirby St. Hatton Garden, E.C., In cace of difficulty yin t taining, oacton a ) Three pte tein wadit fon to price for postage AFTER USE. 13, » How LBORN; 9A, PED Buoap Staegr: 42, PENCHUROH 
LANCSTAFFE, BANKS, & PECKOVER, 66, Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C. TREET; and 47, MONEWELL StaRér, E.C. 
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TrY IT IN YouR BaTu. 








SCRUBB’S (uSiz2htia) AMMONIA. 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SCRUBB’S (ASize8tia) AMMONIA. 


ls. bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


—, 





A NEW CHILD'S FOLDING BED. 

This new invention is very strong and simple ; it can 
be easily taken to pieces and put together again; it 
packs into a small compass, and weighs 15 Ib. The 
canvas is in one piece, which is stretched on to a frame, 
thus f ming such an easy, pliable bed that a mattress 








SCRUBB & CO., 32B, Southwark Street, S.E. 








| . “NO. BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”— London Medical Recor. 


» Whie Rove - rd a ee _ . shx + be trie I wher ever other nourishment “a not proved 
ing m the 4 boiling nor straining. 


—— Allen & Hanburys 
a Infants’ Eood. 














| 1 ime nt _——— ¥ adapted to the digestive organs a’ Infants and Young Chiliren, ees | ne that is 
r dred for rmation of tirm tle: sh and bone, Surprisingly beneficial results have attet the of this 
Ma ay 00d, Which needs only to be tried to be permat ently adopted, Me lical Testimony pe full Directions 





Sold everywhere. 


TRAVELLING 


OF “a FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


| vwecompany each rin, Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 

















"BENS Focinct™ a "TRESTLE Cor 
LIGHT, STRONG & 
SIMPLE, TRESTLE COT. COMPAC’ FOR LADIES, Small Pill. 
er \ 
For Price-Lists and Particulars address fitted r nll Po : a "638. 33 Small Dose. 
lined Silk, and with Silver Small Price. 
BENJAMIN FDGINGTON Fittings, 84 with Silv Forty in a Vial. 
’ and Ivory Fittings, 105s., as Sugar Coated. 
LIMITED, a a we Clee Purely Vegetable. 
Pe Cure Torpid Liver without tail. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. __ FOR GENTLED 
‘CHAMPION’ HAND ICE MACHINE Ga Pewee eres csc | CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
. : 7 : : tate PILLS. | 


a | 1 /arge selection o 


Bags, for Ladies and Geatle- 
3 Minutes, 


INS men, from 2 to 20 quineada, 
Will also PARK GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND | ~ : ‘ ~ = 
"wines; BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &e. CREME SIMON 
ee «~ COTTOS mga part 1) (EEE 
ce. tion in Et n ginnd oT} ‘oh rders plexion and light cuta 
tl 


SILVER 


ei i , , 
















BI “- | 
ALWAY un- 

READY POR ES. e). 0. BAG. | Cbiiiaids sass 
USE. MOROCCO SILK LINED PA RK | NS [ (HII Fe |: Mgt Wy: 

xo CATALOCUE OF BAGS er rce : Io || which It imparts fragrent 

POWDERS A CHOICE OF 3 ee ans 

KeQu ike. o>. 450) 018) ST.W. AND. COTTO. 4. SIMON, 13 BS oni ig 
i od ‘ 3 | ay am 


No: ai ihe 7 “= . ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST. 
No : 20 ‘| fh DAMS’S THE ae” AND | é CAMBRIC =: Ladies Hens mo i. 
‘ es mal y : ss POCKET «: I-w ie ia vt ha te ‘ 
THE QUEEN F Q" 

PUL SOMETER FU RNI I URE sows no hesitation in recommending Its use.— i eo HANOKERGHIEFS, 


iy ENG.CO..LD., 
ti Grocers, tonm ee ms ROBINSON © CLEAVER, BELFAST, “tothe Ques 


Nine Elms 
ae POLISH, ‘son ti 
eZ) hemes s.W. MANUFACTORY VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Machine sh wn in operatic m at 6 3, Queen Victoria ' 
—_— ——______—— | 
| The Camera 


CHAS PACKER & co. that takes 
“<aw career” =~ | NUBIAN PREPARATIONS... ae pene 


Cae), 





Gents 





























FORLADIES's 
CHILDREN'S 











—————<— BOOTS x SHOES. 
! BLACKING it a7 oh 
E P P S Ss ey WN Fon RENowTING No previous knowledge of 
cs O ©. O A | N E | nani ; , oder Photography necessary. 
. LADIES GENTLEME : é 
YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, WE DO THE 


MDL AE FECTED BN WEATHER. 























' 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. | AND CHILDRENS REST,” 
n : (Unless you prefer to do the rest yourself) 
natural ( A, AND THE PICTURE IS FINISHED. 
pr ure r y t 
finely fla : n HARNESS pak dd Price from £1 6s. 
when prepa b AND ALL KINOS OF ARTI . aoe | 
aslecmatadtate, being « quatls nerve sonal | LEATHER GOODS ; Seer wah w Ve .ée | ibd 0 PHOTOGRAPHIC 
the needed enerzy without unduly exciting : MATERIALS CO. LD., 
Ss = ner mae TAN. PASTE for Highly Polishing BROWN BOOTS, SADDLERY, dc. | in Tin Boxes 1/. FAS T MAN wet are sT., 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled of the celeb T” PLATE POWDER will be sent post free to anyone on application. 
SE S and CO. a ‘All oak Goods Sold haicacnn neal Ifany difficulty in obtaining, apply direct to 
JAMES EPPS aud CO., Ltd., NUBIAN- MANUFACTURING Coy. (Ltd.), 96 to 99, Great Saffron fain, London, E.c. SEND FOR PRETTY, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle St., London. | POST FREE. 
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of London, by Incrau Brorugns, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—Sarunpay, JuLy 
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